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Success lies in concentration 


EATHER permitting, the canner who concentrates 
upon quality during the rush of the canning season, 
gets quality. 


Worrying over can supply, feeling the necessity of minute 
inspection of each car of cans, lying awake nights over the 
operation of closing machines, make concentration on the 
main job difficult. 


Why not settle the can question before the rush, dismissing 
it with the assurance you have the best in can quality and 
service to meet any emergency? 


Canco cans embody the last word in scientific can making; 
Canco service is constant and comprehensive in its useful- 
ness; Canco can supply is elastic and unfailing. 


American Can Company 


NS CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE + BLACK IRON + GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE 
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TIN CANS: = 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 


LARKSBURG, 
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The Ayars New Perfection 
Pea and Bean Filler 


Only Filler On The Market With a Slowly Revolving Hopper 


Peas do not stick to one side of hopper and get cold. Proof of the fact that this is a decided im- 
provement is the number of canners who have had their older machines equipped with these hoppers 
after using machines without revolving hoppers. One company alone had between 25 and 30 
machines equipped with revolving hoppers this year. 


NO-CAN NO-FILLER ATTACHMENT that works perfectly. | Will not allow any peas 


or beans to go on floor if can should fail to be put in runway. 


Fills Smaller Grades of Sweets of Strictly Fancy Quality at high speed without any variation what- 
soever in the fill. 


Write for Prices and Special Discount on Early orders. 


Ayars Machine Company, 
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"THE HOUSE? STEGHER. | 
“We excel Our Labels | 
in‘Designs _ are t he Highes est Standard 

of Art Merit for Commyereial Value. 
Ask for our Superior Line for your ~ ae Grade. 


Stecher lithographic @. 
4 Rochester, NY. 


Sr 
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HAMACHEK IDEAL VINERS 


Hamachek Ideal Viners are a necessity for a pea 
packer determined to pack quality canned peas at 
the lowest possible cost. 


Hamachek Ideal Viners save many peas that 
would pass through any other viner unhulled, and 
prevent many peas from breakage or damage dur- 


ing the hulling process. The peas saved are of the 
best quality that was in the vines. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE CO. 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ideal Viners, Viner Feeders, Ensilage Distributors and 
Chain Adjusters 
ESTABLISHED 1880 INCORPORATED 1924 
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HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES PROMPT SERVICE 


BUG 


ESTABLISHED 1863 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


Yar 


Yay! 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS, CARTONS AND 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 
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CHICAGO. ILL. DETROIT, MICH. OMAHA, NEB. 
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Ermold Labelers 


Back of every machine is the largest 
and finest equipped plant in the 
world, devoted to building labeling 
machinery PLUS, nearly a half cen- 
tury of machinery building experi- 
ence. 


Installing an Ermold is an investment 
to you. 


Edward Ermold Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 

SOLE CANADIAN AGENTS 
Freyseng Cork Company, Toronto & Montreal 
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factories 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE CINCINNATI ROAN OKE BUCHANAN 
U Chicago Sales Office 


11] West Street 
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“IT IS NOT STRANGE = ee 
‘ss But It Is Interesting!” 


@ ---- said a leading canner, when we told him 
that Glass Lined Equipment was used to a great 
extent in the Antipodes, as well as here in America. 

@ Aneven more interesting fact is that each year the 
amount of equipment used abroad increases - - - in 
many cases without even a salesman calling. 

@ The reason for this, of course, liesin the exceptional 
performance of equipment already installed. 


Photo shows Pfaudler Glass Lined 
Equipment installed at Messrs. 
Barrett Bros., Melbourne, Australia, 
or the manufacture and_ storage of 
their acidulated syrups. e solu- 
tions handled contain up to 10 lbs. 
citric or tartaric acid per 100 gal- 
lons of Pfaudler 
has also been installed recently b 
Marchants, Ltd., Sydney and Wood. 
roofe’s, Adelaide. 


VACUUM PANS SYRUP TANKS PRE-HEATERS 


THE PFAUDLER COMPANY 
Cannin ivison 
N.Y. 


IF YOU WANT 


Coring and Scalding properly done, then look up the MONITOR Combined Corer and Scalder 
for Tomatoes. No jabbing of the stock on coring points without regard. On the MONITOR, the 
fruit is cored at the proper point and passes to the Scalding section in perfect condition. It’sa ma- 
chine that will save you labor and stock in your coring operations. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


tt Eddingt Cc 
Canadian Plant P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. mee oo ee 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Ltd. YOUR SALES WILL BE BENEFITED ce Ym ts Co. 
an Francisoo, 
Ont. BY EEK Brown Boggs Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
SUPPORT IT. 


“3 By > 
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High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Closing Machine 


High Speed (160 Filled Cans Per Minute) —Non-Spill—Perfect, Uniform, Tight 
Seams. What More Could You Ask of Any Closing Machine? 


The Max Ams Machine Company 


101 Park Avenue New York City 


Branches: Chicago and London 
Pioneer Builders of Sanitary Can Making Machinery 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - ~ Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 
THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 


in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 49th year. 


Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 


matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year, - - - - - - - - - $3.00 
Canada, - - - - - - $4.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. 


ADVERTISING RaTEs—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 
Address all communications to THE CANNNG TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md. 
Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


HAT BOOBS WE ARE -Reading “Nation’s Busi- 
W ness,” published by the U. S. Chamber of Com- 

merce, we saw an illustration, and under it this 
note: “Though the world’s first great lawgiver codified 
all the regulations needed for civil and religious life 
into exactly ten rules, the lawmakers of the United 
States in the year 1925 had before them 40,986 laws 
and succeeded in jamming through 13,018.” The illus- 
tration showed these two tablets of stone, given to the 
world by Moses and known as the Ten Commandments, 
resting against a pile of laws, the pile larger than the 
largest building in the country, and we stopped to won- 
der. And it is about time that every business man 
stopped to ask himself if he is going to allow this law- 
mill to continue grinding out new laws at the rate of 
13,018 per year, for they cannot be needed. 


This is a matter of very vital and direct interest to 
you, whether you be the owner of the cannery or sup- 
ply house, the superintendent or merely the janitor or 
night watchman on the premises. And you will find it 
so if you stop to analyze what it means, not because of 
the restrictions these laws may put upon you or your 
jusiness, but because of the effect upon your pocket- 
book and for other reasons. Because of the implied in- 
sult that we of the public are mere boobs and can be 
“milked” at the pleasure of these lawmakers. 


Are all these laws made for your benefit, socially, 
economically, financially or otherwise? Not at all. 
They are made to provide “jobs” for the henchmen of 
the politicians and for no other purpose; unless you ex- 
cept the additional court cases which they create and 
thus keep actual or prospective politicians busy by af- 
fording further ways of taking money from the “boob” 
public. What an unexampled endless chain our law- 
makers have set up to fleece the public; they make the 
laws, and as lawyers they have control of their enforce- 
ment; they are paid for making the laws, and they 
“make their livings” defending or prosecuting the pub- 
lie under them; and the enforcement officers, being re- 
cIptents of such plums, return the favor by sending 


Pa benefactors back to their job of making more 
aws. 


It must be a well-paying business, this law making, 
else why would any sensible man spend two and a half 
million dollars to be elected to a job the salary of which 
is but ten thousand dollars. You have had that para- 
dox displayed before you in the recent Pennsylvania 
primary elections, and it is said Illinois can show the 
same condition. 

You have seen a clique spend $35,000,000 to place 
an amendment on our Constitution declaring to be a 
crime a thing which no civilized or barbarous race in 
the history of the world ever considered a crime, and 
the sole object of that clique was to get their hands 
into the United States Treasury, and to provide good 
paying jobs and opportunities for their henchmen. And 
that they succeeded in building this “new business” for 
themselves is shown in the appropriation by that Gov- 
ernment of $35,000,000 for the enforcement of their 
law. In other words, they built from nothing a $35,- 
000,000 business for themselves, and they even made 
the unsuspecting public contribute the building fund. 

As a business man does that give you any insight 
into the danger of the thing we have allowed to grow 
up under our own eyes? 

It would seem to have gone to seed, but its solution 
should not be left to such an uncertain remedy as that. 
They have lulled you to sleep with the assurance that 
bad laws inevitably revoke themselves. But where have 
you ever seen that actually done? You groan that 
taxes are making your life a burden, and you keep at 
work a body which can make 13,018 new laws in one 
year to add to these taxes. And they will keep their 
mill grinding year in and year out, because it makes 
business for them. 

Speaking along this line Agnes C. Laut, the au- 
thoress of the article above referred to in Nation’s 
Business, says, under the title “Lawmaking Still Runs 
Wild”: 

“Though the world’s first great law-giver cod- 
ified all the regulations needed for civil and relig- 
ious life into exactly ten rules, and a greater than 
Moses put His code in two rules, the lawmakers of 
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the United States in the year 1925 had before 
them 40,986 laws and succeeded in jamming 
through 13,018. 


That total of 13,000 new laws was for one . 
year only. 


If you figure as many laws are passed every 
year, for ten years we have 130,000 new regula- 
tions for contract and conduct from bootlegging 
whiskey to reading the risque, from eats and heats 
and ash pans and baseball fans to free speeches 
and legal leeches and radio waves and wage slaves 
and strike-breakers and strike-makers. 

These laws are solely state and federal, not 
municipal nor county regulations; and if you 
doubt the figures please write to the National 
Industrial Council, Church street, New York, and 
get a condensed list of what the law mill grinds 
out each year, and who pays the bills, and what the 
enforcement costs, and how many jobs are cre- 


ated, first to issue the laws and second to enforce 
the laws. 


Then you will have a dizzy idea why taxes go 
up, and who pays the taxes, and who gets the 
taxes. It’s all right if you like it. I’m not object- 
ing. I’m just stating a fact. If all the bills pro- 
posed in one rich middle-western state in 1925 had 
passed, it would have added to the indebtedness of 
that state a billion dollars. Put the rate of interest 
at 4 per cent. Figure the tax for yourself.” 

And further on, as if in answer to the “orta be 
laws,” she says: 

“Unfortunately, a law never rises higher than 
its fountain spring, the will of the people; and you 
can only change that by getting at the soul of the 
individual; and that was the difference between 
the Prophet and the Pharisee. 

We are trying to make the watch run by 
piling in more and more works instead of simpli- 
fying the works and putting in a good mainspring. 


The difference is just exactly the difference 
between rouge to make health on cheeks, instead 
of health to make rouge on cheeks. 

It hasn’t worked once in all the long history 
of the past. Is it working any better with us?” 


The business men of the country should demand 
sessions of their states and of the national law bodies 
for the single purpose of repealing a multitude of the 
laws, leaving only those based on those original 10 and 
2, and so put an end to this orgy of leeching, save taxes 
and save what is left of the moral fiber of our nation. 


This is every man’s business, canners as well as the 
rest of humanity. 


MACHINERY THE WORKERS’ BEST FRIEND 


RITISH engineers who have been investigating 
American industrial conditions publish their con- 
clusions in the following words: 


“The present prosperity (in America) can be 
traced to the adoption of, and strict adherence to, a 
few cardinal principles in the management of industrial 
enterprises. America has hit upon the secret of pros- 
perity owing to the fact that the scarcity of labor 


forced her, out of sheer necessity, to adopt time and 
trouble-saving devices.” 


A wrong attitude by British labor toward labor- 
saving machinery is noted. “It has come to be re- 
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garded in England as a device for doing away with 
labor—meaning men.” It should, on the contrary, be 
thought of as time and trouble-saving machinery for 


workmen, which enables them to increase their output 
and their earnings. 


The wrong view of time and trouble-saving devices 
in England has made the trade unions think that limita- 
tion of output is the only means of maintaining wage 


rates and employment, when exactly the contrary is 
true. 


But although these students of American produc- 
tion methods and industrial efficiency marvel at the 
results achieved in the new world, American engineers 


are by no means disposed to indulge in self-laudation 
or fatuous self-satisfaction. 


The fight on waste in industry has yet to be fought 
to a successful finish. There are still enormous eco- 
nomic leaks to be stopped and the work of salvage must 
go on for the benefit of capital, management, and labor. 


Campbell’ s *‘The Optimist.” 


MERGER OF CANADIAN DEPARTMENT STORES 


WENTY of Ontario’s leading department stores, 

| all outside of Toronto, have merged under the 
name of “Canadian Department Stores,” forming 

one of the largest merchandising forces in Canada, 
Thomas R. Wilson, Assistant Trade Commissioner at 
Ottawa, has reported to the Department of Commerce. 


Mr. Wilson said it was expected four additional | 


‘stores will join the merger and new stores will be built. 


The annual turnover of the stores already in the mer- 
ger is estimated at $10,000,000. 


One of the principal reasons given for the merger 
is the economies in buying it will effect. It is calcu- 
lated from 15 to 30 per cent will be the saving. Other 
economies in merchandising will be made by the instal- 
lation of more modern equipment, the carrying of more 
varied stocks, and the maintaining of a central ware- 
housing organization to enable quicker distribution. 


The final public announcement of the merger and 
the terms of the financial arrangements are expected 
within a few weeks. Names of the stores absorbed 
are obtainable from the Hardware Section of the De- 
partment of Commerce or through any of the district 
or cooperative offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce. 
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KEEP 
“A Complete Course 
in Canning” 
On Hand. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 
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The Progressive Canners of today are making 
their chili sauce with the use of 


THE INDIANA CHILI SAUCE MACHINE 


With this machine you retain all the flavor, 
great portion of which is lost bythe old method. 
It also saves you 40 to 50 hand peelers, and 
furnishes high grade stock. 


Indiana Pulpers 

Indiana Kern Finishers 
Kook-More Koils 
Inspection 

Grading TABLES 
Sorting 

Indiana No. 10 Fillers 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Steam Crosses 

Pulp & Catsup Pumps 
Fire Pots 

Wood & Steel Tanks 
Enameled Lined Pipe 
Enameled Pails & Pans 
Steel Stools 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastesn Representative 


>)>)= 


An Old Promise -- But A 
Good One! 


EVENTY FIVE years 
ago, Montgomery 
Ward was a comparatively 
young man. But he knew 
human nature. He knew 
that confidence is one of 
the greatest things in the world. 


And because he knew these things, he 
caused to be printed wherever possible 
about his merchandise, ‘‘Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Your Money Back’’. He 
knew that would gain for him countless 
customers who would have confidence in 
him—and he lived up to every guarantee ! 


Anderson Barngrover have built up their 
business on a “SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED” basis. A-B builds SATIS- 
FACTION into their machinery. A-B 
machinery must operate in a satisfactory 
manner. Hundreds of cannersthe world 
over are showing their confidence in A-B 
dependability by an ever increasing 
volume of business. 


A-B Cookers Guarantee Uniform 
Products and Quality. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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CROP REPORTS 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners 
You need this kind of information, and appreciate its value. 
Contribute your share and keep this column up to the min- 
ute. We urge your co-operation and invite your commu- 
nication. 


TOMATOES. 


Elm Springs, Ark., July 5—About 50 per cent fair. 
Will not pack 50 per cent of last year. About two weeks 
late. 


Hayward, Calif., July 1—Present condition of crop 
80 per cent of normal. Growing conditions favorable 
and prospects for an early crop. 


Frankford, Del., July 3—Acreage about 50 to 60 
per cent of normal crop. Fair but very late. 


Harrington, Del., July 3—The condition of the crop 
is poor. Acreage about one-half. 


Columbus Junction, Iowa, June 29—Very late in 
this section and the weather has been too cool for them 
to make the right growth. Have cut our acreage about 
40 per cent. 


Mayfield, Ill., June 28—Crop is from three to four 
weeks later than last year. Acreage is 125 acres, but 
many growers failed to get their crops planted, so that 
we expect not more than 80 acres. Had about 275 
acres last year. We find good cultivation, healthy 
plants, but very late. 


Oakton, Ky., July 1—Acreage 50 per cent of nor- 
mal. Crop prospect fair. 
Houma, La., July 1—Just beginning. Normal 
acreage. Condition of crop very good. 


Perryman, Md., July 3—About ten days to two 
weeks late. Acreage at both factories is hardly 50 per 
cent of contracted acreage of 1925. Do not see much 
chance of getting any free lance acreage because they 
were not put out. 


Deerfield, N. J., July 3—Think acreage is about the 
same as last season. While it is too early to estimate 
on yield, the plants are starting off well. 


Bellevue, Ohio, June 30—Have reduced acreage 50 
per cent and crop will be at least two weeks late. 


Centreville, Tenn., July 1—Have only about 35 
acres planted, which is about normal for us. Plants 
look well. 


Morristown, Tenn., July 2—Growing nicely. Only 
have 50 per cent of normal acreage this year. 


Berkeley Springs, W. Va., July 8—Only have 
about 45 per cent acreage out and about 25 per cent of 
that was set three weeks late on account of plants being 
small. About 20 per cent are looking good at present. 
With favorable weather fro mnow on this county as a 


whole might have a 35 per cent crop compared with 
normal years. 


Berkeley Springs, W. Va., July 8—Have 25 per 
cent on acreage. Stand fair. 
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Fredonia, N. Y., July 6—About 70 per cent crop. 
Acreage one-half of 1925. 
INSTRT under Beans after Ellsworth, on p. 3. 


CORN. 


Clarksville, Iowa, June 28—Acreage for 1925, 800; 
for 1926, 565. The stand is a little thin and two weeks 
late, owing to cold nights, also needs rain at this time. 


Dexter, Iowa, July 6—Sweet—Crop condition 
good. Probably could say 100 per cent, as the stand is 
good. Coming along nicely, but of course not far 


enough to predict on the yield. Acreage 60 per cent of 
normal. 


Story City, Ia., July 3—Fair stand. Clean and 
promises at least a 90 per cent yield, but is very dry 
here and must have rain soon. Acreage is about as of 
July 1st, 70 per cent normal. 


Fryeburg, Me., July 5—Sweet—Cut acreage to 75 
per cent of normal. Crop is late and not over 75 per 
cent of normal at this time. Needs rain and warm 
weather. 


Perryman, Md., July 3—Looks well. The weather 
has been such that crop is clean and well worked up. 
Was in the ground about the same time as last season, 
but on account of the cold, dry spring is about ten days 
to two weeks late. About 70 per cent of last season. 


Central Lake, Mich., July 1—Sweet—Acreage 75 
per cent. Two to three weeks late. Prospects possibly . 
50 per cent of yield if we get good weather from now on. 


Cokato, Minn., June 30—Acreage for 1925, 1,150; 
for 1926, 850. Crop conditions July 1st, 70 per cent. 
Two weeks late. 


Winthrop, Minn., July 6—On the whole looks fair, 
but cool weather sometime ago set the crop back about 
ten days. June 24th frost nipped corn some, but since 
recovery has been noted. Stand ranges from 30 to 90 
per cent. We have estimated the average at 70 per 
cent, considering unevenness of stand, missing hills, 
etc. This section has had local showers when we 
needed it for the crop all spring, but some of our near 
neighbors have not been getting them, but high winds 
soon dried the surface and accounts for much of the 
unevenness in the crop as now stands. Corn planted 
deep has not suffered. 


Shawano, Wis., July 6—Acreage normal. Crop 
two weeks late. Will require late fall to make crop. 


Blair, Neb., July 3—Looks fine at this time and is 
almost entirely free from weeds. Need rain very 
badly. If we get it we can see no reason why we will 
not have a very good yield and a fairly good-sized pack 


of extra quality. Acreage is about 600 less than last 
year. 


PICKLES. 


Hayward, Calif., July 1—Condition 90 per cent of 
normal. Growers just starting to make deliveries. 


Bellevue, Ohio, June 30—Acreage this year is 40 
per cent less than last year. The cool, late spring has 
not been favorable for this crop. 


BEANS. 


Houma, La., July 1—Now over. 
per cent. 


Yield about 50 
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Announcement: 


Our Sales Office is now located at 
717 S. Wolfe Street 


( Formerly occupied by the Southern Can Company ) 


Where we shall be pleased at any and all times to 
have our many friends call to see us. 


Same old phone number, Wolfe 6300 


Metal Package Corporation of N. Y. 


Boyle Plant 
Baltimore, Maryland 


MADE BY 


ZASTROW MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
Foot of Thames St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Steam Boxes 


Zastrow Hydraulic, Steam Impelled Process Crates, Sterdaid 3,4& 
Circle Crane, radius up to 18 ft. sizes. 5 tiers. Also Special Sizes 
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Farmington, Me., July 5—Stringless—50 per cent 
normal. Season about 10 days late. 


_ Ellsworth, Mich., July 1—Stringless—Have 40 
acres. Contracted 70 acres last year. Make two plant- 
ings so as to prolong season. 


Peach Glen, Pa., July 6—Acreage normal. 


Crop 
conditions poor. 


Shawano, Wis., July 6—Green and Wax—Acreage 
normal. Crop two weeks late. Stand about 80 per 
cent. Do not expect to start before August 1st. Cold, 
wet weather nearly all the month of June retarded 
growth. 


OKRA. 


Houma, La., July 1—Just beginning. Acreage 
small but crop in fine condition. 


PUMPKIN. 


Central Lake, Mich., July 1—Acreage 100 per cent. 
Crop late. Could make 100 per cent crop if right 
weather. 


BEETS. 


Central Lake, Mich., July 1—Acreage 100 per cent. 
Flies hurting crop some. Prospects possibly 80 per 
cent crop. 


Ellsworth, Mich., July 1—Have contracted 50 per 
cent of last year’s 40 acres. A fair average stand at 
this time. 


Shawano, Wis., July 6—Acreage 60 per cent of last 
year. Stand poor. Prospects at present above 50 per 
cent of normal. 


SQUASH. 


Central Lake, Mich., July 1—75 per cent acreage. 
Crop late. Good weather could make 100 per cent crop. 


FRUITS. 


Ellsworth, Mich., July 1—Strawberries, raspber- 
ries and apples—fair prospect. 


Hammonton, N. J., July 6—Strawberries—Slight- 
ly smaller acreage than formerly. Good yield of fruit 
for market purposes, but not particularly desirable for 
canning. 


Raspberries—Excellent yield of good all-around 
fruit. 


Fredonia, N. Y., July 6—Strawberries—About 50 
per cent crop. Same acreage as 1925. 


Sour Cherries—About 30 per cent crop. Same 
acreage as 1925. 


Columbian Raspberries—About 65 per cent crop. 
Same acreage as 1925. 


Black Raspberries—About 75 per cent crop. Acre- 
age about 10 per cent more than 1925. 


CABBAGE. 


Bellevue, Ohio, June 30—Acreage is a little larger 
than last year, but on account of the cool late spring 
the season is from ten days to two weeks late. Grow- 


ers are just finishing transplanting and the weather 
has been favorable for this work. 


Fredonia, N. Y., July 6—Stringless—About 65 per 
cent crop. Acreage one-half of 1925. 
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FRUIT. 


Glen Haven, Mich., July 5—Sour Cherries—50 per 
cent. Late Apples—80 per cent. 


CANNED FOODS DISTRIBUTORS 
( Continued from page 38 ) 


“In the line of canned foods, cove oysters was one of the 
first items we added. The first tomatoes we bought in Baltimore. 
Peaches came next. We bought our corn in Portland, Me.; starch 
in Oswego, N. Y.; our oatmeal at Akron, Ohio. Almonds, wal- 
nuts, filberts and Brazil nuts, all foreign goods, were bought in 
New York City. Since then, our source of supply has com- 
pletely changed from the East to the West. Fifty years ago we 
bought and sold our merchandise entirely through our own 
salesmen. A dealer not able to sell his merchandise was not 
considered a good merchant; he was either a poor salesman or a 
poor buyer. Fifty years ago very few jobbers reached a volume 
of $500,000 annually. We had to turn our stock often, work 
twelve to fifteen hours per day, and six whole days per week. 
Golf did not interfere with our business schedule. Our retailers 
were poor. We relied upon their honesty, their thrift and abil- 
ity. Prompt thirty-day customers were considered gilt-edge; a 
sixty-day customer, good; a ninety-day customer, fair; four, five 
and six months customers, poor and somewhat doubtful. The 
cost system in the average wholesale grocery house in those 
days was plain and simple. Actual cost, plus freight and cart- 
age, was added, and by this I mean cartage out as well as freight 
out. These were conceded by both wholesalers and retailers as 
just charges. Those were the grand old days of simplified and 
straight, hard-headed merchandising. When the market went 
up, we went up; and when the market went down, we followed 
promptly. All of our customers were preferred customers, and 
we expected each and every commodity we handled to pay its 
own way. Our traveling force in 1870 was limited to three or. 
four men per house. We had very little trouble in controlling 
our salesmen. They were all willing to work six full days per 
week and were out in their territories from four to six weeks 


on a trip. We expected a good salesman to sell from $100,000 
to $150,000 a year.” 


LEWIS CUTTER 


Beans, Okra, Celery, Rhubarb 


Alttention, Mr. Canner:- If your cutter does not cut old and 
stringy beans clean, then you should have a Lewis 
Cutter, which cuts perfectly. 

We also build; Pineapple Peelers, Corers, Sizers and Slicers, Power Can 

Testers for any size cans, up to 5 gallon Oil Cans. 


E. J. LEWIS Middleport, N. Y. 
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CORN MIXING SYSTEM 


CIRCLE HOIST AND CRATE 


CONTINUOUS COOKER 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


MACHINERY 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR ANY 

CANNING PLANT AND COMPETENT 

ENGINEERS TO LAY IT OUT AND 
INSTALL IT. 


romato soakinc Tank Berlin-Chapman Company Berlin, Wis. 
Tri-States Salesman:—H. R. Hardimg, 2827 Winchester St., Baltimore, Md. 


PEA ELEVATOR 


THE TOWNSEND STRING BEAN CUTTER 


‘*Immediate service on all orders’’ 


When you buy cheapness, you are spending. 


When you buy quality, you are investing; | 


o 
_ wed TOWNSENDS EMR A & | 
6 & 8 WEST - LOMBARD ST. a 


make; check this up by the Classified 


Column and then write for our quot- 


SS 


ation on a new machine. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
PPLIE P = a 
Burton, Cook & Co. STEAM AND MILL SUPPLIES IPE FITTERS—BOILER MAKERS 
“You cannot go wrong Rome, N. Y. MACHINISTS 
with a TOWNSEND” 
(Successors to Z. P. Townsend, the original patentee) HEATING, VENTILATING PLAZA 6498-6499 fo] 


SEEDS 


When you think of Seeds, think of Landreth, either for spot or 
future. We are the oldest Seed House in America, this being our 
142nd year. If we had not given good seeds, good attention to 
business, and tair prices, we could not have existed so long. 
Write us for prices on any variety, in any quantity, at any time. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


_ Established 1784 BRISTOL, PA. 
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FAVORITE DISHES OF SIX NATIONS AND HOW 
THE AMERICAN HOSTESS MAY SERVE THEM. 


A Radio Talk by Capitola W. Ashworth, of the 
American Housewife’s Bureau. 


N no way is theAmerican nation a composite of all 
I nations so thoroughly as in the foods served by 

American housewives. The American menu in- 
cludes the foods of all the world and though we may 
regard dishes as American concoctions, it often hap- 
pens that as we eat them, they are being served simul- 
taneously is some far away and very strange land 
where they are a national dish. 


Valuable food suggestions to the housewife are 
found among the characteristic dishes of certain na- 
tions. When friend husband or perhaps a critical 
family have had too much routine in meals, a wel- 
come change may be secured by serving an entire 
meal of foreign dishes, perhaps an Italian dinner, 
a French, Chinese or Mexican dinner. The dishes for 
such meals may seem odd and difficult, but they are 
no puzzle to the housewife who buys them in cans. 
Canned foods include many dilicious dishes which, 
once tried, are very likely to become favorites with 
the family. Many need only be reheated before serv- 
ing. 


In talking of foreign dishes, I turn first to those 
originated by French cooks. All of us know that we 
owe much in culinary art to France. We have so 
thoroughly accepted many French terms into the Eng- 
lish language that we never think of them as French 
at all,—really pate—in French, souffle, braise, may- 
onnaise, meringue. Each of these words represent 
a separate and distinct method of cookery, all com- 
monly employed by Americans and by all the world 
where cookery in any way deviates from provincially 
nationalistic methods. 


The use of French terms goes even deeper than 
that. Some of these words we use were brought over 
to England by William the Conqueror and have been 
in the English language for more than a thousand 
years. When the ancient Saxons talked of food, they 
said “cow”’,—“hog”,—“sheep”,—bluntly and without 
mincing words as to the origin of their meat. The 
refining influence of the French conquerors taught 
them to use the word “beef”’,—“pork”,—‘“‘mutton”,— 
which the elementary French student knows are the 
corresponding French terms. This same French in- 
fluence can be detected throughout the language and 
customs of English speaking nations. 


In no way does it come more to the surface than 
in cooking terms. Cooking was a necessity to the 
rest of the world, to the French it was an art, too,— 
simple to learn in some respects,—and easy for us to 
copy, but at other times more involved. The Ameri- 
can housewife can serve many of the most complicated 
French dishes if she makes use of the canned foods 
she can buy at her grocer’s. French cooks have con- 
tributed extensively to the canners’ list of foods and 
the canners have supplied materials which may he 
combined in many delicious dishes, beside those already 
combined before canning. It is to a Frenchman, in- 
cidentally, that we owe the invention of canned foods. 
They were first prepared for Napoleon’s soldiers. 
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A French Dinner—A French dinner that you will 
find most easy to prepare draws on canned soups for 
bisque, bouillon or julienne as a first course. A mush- 
room omelette, creamed mushrooms or chicken a la 
king may follow. Ali the world raises and eats mush- 
rooms—but they are particularly beloved of French 
cooks who make extensive use of them alone, in com- 
bination and in sauces. Creole cookery,—-developed 
in Louisiana by the French wie settled there,—also 
maks extensive use of mushrooms and the famous res- 
taurants of New Orleans have contributed splendid 
mushrooms recipes. Omelettes, as you all know, are 
distinctively French and so are created dishes. 
Creamed dishes are recognized as an excellent way 
to get milk in the diet and they may be prepared in 
limitless variety and with very little trouble by using 
canned foods. 


Another good French dish which may be used 
as a meat substitute is a cheese fondue made of can- 
ned tomatoes and American cheese which also comes 
in cans. I learned to make this delicious dish in 
school, where we called it “Blushing Bunny”, and 
later at home, when asked to prepare a Sunday eve- 
ning supper, I introduced the family to Blushing Bun- 
ny with remarkable success. 


A typical French dessert is fruit and cheese. When 
travelling in rural France, you need never look at the 
menu to see what is offered for the concluding course. 
The beautifully scrolled menu will always be finished 
with the same words, “fromage et fruit”. Through . 
the agency of the canneries not only a wide variety 
of fruits but most of the cheese for which France and 
other European countries are famous are prepared 
for us. When purchased in cans, cheese never be- 
comes oily or rancid, no matter how long it may stay 
on the shelf, and the most epicurean tastes in cheese 
may be satisfied by the assortment which may be kept 
in the canned foods closet. 


I could talk for hours on French foods alone, but 
let us go south and east to Italy to find food sugges- 
tions. Spaghetti, of course, forms the principal 
course of an Italian dinner, and so popular is it in 
this country that it is manufactured here on a huge 
scale and even exported raw and canned to Italy. It 
combines well with almost any other food for a good 
menu, and may be used as a course by itself or as a 
side dish in place of potatoes. Spaghetti is prepared 
by the canneries in Italian style with tomato and 
cheese and also with tomato alone for those who do 
not care for cheese. Ravioli is another Italian dish 
which is gaining popularity in the United States. With 
a filling of creamed spinach, it is delicious. 


Italian Dinner—Minestrone, really vegetable soup, 
should precede the spaghetti or ravioli. Should you 
care to make the dinner a bit elaborate Italian hors 
d’oeuvre will add the real Italian touch. Use sar- 
dines, pimiento, olives, anchovies, also salami, pickled 
beets. A salad and coffee follow all other courses. 
Italian cookery suggests many dishes, among the most 
delicious ones are those that make use of olive oil. 


Though olive oil used to be supplied to us largely 
by Italy, it is now extensively produced in California. 
There are also many oils made from native cottonseed 
which are more to the taste of the average American. 
These may be obtained at any grocery. — 
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Bliss No. 15K Automatic Flanger 


The list of can manufacturers who have for years 
used the Bliss No. 15K Automatic Flanger in- 
cludes the best known names in the can indus- 
try. These concerns manufacture cans every day 
and must have the best equipment. That a large 
percentage of the machines in these plants were 
sold on repeat orders is a very good indication of 
what the users think of the machine and a user 
knows what the machine will do. Ask a user. 

We build complete lines of Automatic Can 
Making Machinery. High Speed lines for large 
production—Semi-Automatic lines—Hand and 
Foot operated equipment. 


BLISS & MACHINERY 
E. W. BLISS CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. Hastings, Mich. Salem,O. Cleveland, O. 


Sales O; 3 om Cleveland Pitts h Philadelphia 


Foreign men. so Offices: London, Eng. Turin, Italy Paris, France 


Patented 


No. 452 
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GRADERS 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


' "Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 
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Chinese Dinners—An unusual dinner may be made 
up of Chinese dishes. I know that the name chop suey 
has already suggested itself to most of you. About 
this one dish the dinner may be built, and, no matter 
what the innovations, the chop suey preserves the 
identity of the meal as Chinese. It may be easily served 
by the housewife, for it comes in cans and consists of 
all the various vegetables one gets when ordering it in 
a Chinese restaurant. Other dishes may be noodle 
soup, made by adding noodles to canned consomme; 
boiled rice, the inevitable supplement to chop suey; 
Chinese tea, weak and clear, and canned pineapple. 


Something altogether different may be secured for 
a dinner by consulting the Mexican dishes supplied by 
our grocers and delicatessens in the convenient canned 
form. One of these is a tamale, a delicious corn fritter 
combined with tomato sauce, and another is chili con 
carne. Both are highly flavored, are obtained already 
cooked, and, like chop suey, need only be reheated. 
Chili con carne is an excellent dish with which to in- 
troduce the family to red kidney beans. They are very 
high in food value. Both of these dishes are hearty, 
need no meat served with them, and the supplementary 
dishes should be a salad or fruit and coffee. Mexicans 
drink their coffee black and very strong. 


Many more suggestions for variety in meals may 
be obtained from the foreign dishes put up in cans. Of 
German dishes the main selection is sauerkraut. There 
is Hungarian goulash, Russian caviar, Scotch finnen- 
haddie, Newfoundland codfish cakes, English plum pud- 
ding, figs, originally Turkish but now largely raised in 
California and Texas. There are foods from all over 
the world, from all the nations whose representatives 
make up the American commonwealth. A sthe people 
of these nations become a large part of our population, 
the original Americans, the red-skinned Indians, have 
been slowly pushed aside, but not before they, too, left 
us with a food legacy of great value. This is succotash, 
combining corn and lima beans, a dish first prepared by 
Indian squaws and now put up with excellent success 
by American canners. 


(Here is material for Canned Foods Week, and this 
can be used as a radio talk during the week.—The Ed- 
itor.) 


TRADE RELATIONS TO BE IMPROVED. 


S a first stepin bringing to a common focus efforts 

of the various trades and industries to reduce the 
wastes in business resulting from trade abuses 

and misunderstandings and unethical trade practices 
the Committee on Trade relations of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States held its first meeting in 
New York on June 29 to lay out a plan of its activities. 
It was agreed that the work upon which it is em- 
barking, and which has for its purpose the eventual es- 
tablishment of a complete system of business self-regu- 
lation should, at the present time, take four directions: 


1. Promotion of the development of joint trade re- 
lations committees within each trade and trade group, 
including representative manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers, for the adjustment of trade controver- 


sies and the establishment of standards of business 
practice. 


2. A survey of the existing agencies for the regu- 
lation of trade practices to determine what progress 
already has been made in this direction. 
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3. To serve as a medium of information for such 
trades or trade groups as have already set up the neces- 
sary machinery for the adjustment of disputes or the 
correction of unethical business practices. 


4. To co-operate with existing organizations in the 
development of arbitration as a method of adjusting 
trade disputes. 


The Committee summarized its general conclu- 


sions in the following statement of its immediate pur- 
poses: 


“Investigation has disclosed that misunderstand- 
ings, abuses and unethical practices between manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retail distributors result in loss 
and waste to industry and increase the cost of mer- 
chandise to the consuming public. 


“A number of industries, through their own trade 
associations, have created Joint Trade Relations Com- 
mittees, which function in the direction of removing 
misunderstandings and unethical practices. 


“We believe this method is best calculated to pro- 


.mote sound trade practices; therefore, the National 


Trade Relations Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States will undertake actively to 
promote the organization of Joint Trade Relations 
Committees, consisting of representatives of associa- 
tions of manufacturers and wholesalers, or of such as- 
sociations and associations of retailers concerned in the 
sale of similar commodities. It will be the function of 
the National Trade Relations Committee to assist in . 
the organization of such joint committees with the 
hope of ultimately bringing about the organization of 
a committee representing all factors in production and 
distribution. These purposes should be accomplished 
through a survey of the field; by suggestion and advice 
as to method and procedure; by promoting conferences 
of representatives of the various groups so organized 
into joint committees, and by acting as a national clear- 
ing house of information for all organizations now en- 
gaged or which shall in the future be engaged in efforts 
to improve trade practices.” 


Members of the committee representing several 
trade groups described the striking progress already 
made in some of the industries toward the establish- 
ment of systems of self-regulation within the trades or 
certain branches of trades, and agreed that the time is 
most propitious for rearing upon this foundation a 
more highly developed structure for the adjustment of 
disputes and the correction of unethical practices 
which are the source of waste in the distribution of 
merchandise. 


A more detailed program of activity will be out- 
lined at the next meeting of the Committee, which is 
expected to be held in September. In the meantime a 
survey of the whole field will be made to determine the 
directions in which the most useful and quickest prac- 
tical results may be accomplished. 


A. Lincoln Filene, of Boston, presided at the execu- 
tive meeting of the committee as chairman. As at 
present constituted the membership is: 


Meyer Bloomfield, New York; F. D. Bristley, Presi- 
dent, American Groceries Specialty Manufacturers As- 
sociation, New York; L. H. Bronson, Bronson & Town- 
send Co., New Haven; F. B. Caswell, Champion Spark 
Plug Company, Toledo, O.; L. K. Comstock, President, 
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GOOD 
SEED PEA | Peas That 


Please” 
STOCK 


7 takes exceptionally good seed pea stock to produce the kind of High Quality 

canned foods that keep everyone, down to the consumer, convinced that 
yours is a line worthy of their continued patronage. We have the kind of stock 
that matures evenly in the field, always uniform, and up to a standard that’s far 
above the average. We're always equipped to meet your requirements. 


NICHOLLS, NORTH, BUSE CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
EASTERN SALES AGENTS 


Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


THE 1926 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


NOW READY 

A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners Association, 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data 17th Edition. 

Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in the 
canning industry. Get your order in early 


National Canners Association, 1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
Personal Checks Accepted 


MORRAL BROTHERS 
MORRAL, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either single or double 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either single or double cut 


THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


and other machinery 


It will pay you to write at once for our prices PATENTED 
PATENTED and further porticulars. 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


BROWN, BOGGS;FDRY & MCH. CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Sole Agents for Canada 
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L. K. Comstock & Co., N. Y.; Maxwell Copelof, Pres- 
ident, Copelof, Stillman & Co., New York; Lucius R. 
Eastman, Hill Bros. Co., New York; Royal W. France, 
President, Salt’s Textile Co., New York; William Gold- 
man, President, Clothing Manufacturers Research 
Board, New York; Edward L. Greene, Managing Di- 
rector, National Better Business Bureau, New York; 
Lew Hahn, Managing Director, National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, New York; John G. Lonsdale, Pres- 
ident, National Retail Dry Goods Association, New 
York; John G. Lonsdale, President, National Bank of 
Commerce, St. Louis; John W. Morey, President, Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers Association, Denver; Charles 
L. Sanger, Sanger Brothers, Dallas, Texas; Charles M. 
Thompson, Dean, University of Illinois. 


THE LATE C. W. SWAIM. 


UR attention has just been called to the death of 

C. W. Swaim, who died last August, and while 

late we feel glad now to pay tribute to this well- 

C. W. Swaim was one of the oldest canners in the 
State of Ohio, having entered the canning industry in 
1888. For one year the factory was at Wilmington, 
Ohio, after which it was moved to Sabina, Ohio, where 
the business has remained ever since, continually grow- 
ing in size. The firm was known as C. W. Swaim Can- 


ning Company, and devoted its entire attention to the 
canning of corn. 


C. W. Swaim was born in Clinton county, Ohio, on 
November 3, 1848, and was educated in the schools in 
this and Hardin county, Ohio; he attended the National 
Normal University (under President Holbrook) at Leb- 
anon, Ohio, and was graduated in 1870. He afterwards 
taught school for two years and then attended the Law 
School of the University of Michigan in 1872-73. He 
was admitted to the bar of the State of Ohio on Jan- 


uary 27, 1874, and the same year he was admitted to 
the Federal Bar. 


He was married on November 17, 1887, to Laura 
M. Swaim, Rudduck, of this city. He is survived by 
the widow and three children, Chester D. Swaim, the 
manager of C. W. Swaim Canning Company; Cleo 
Margaret Boardman, of Columbus, Ohio, wife of C. H. 
Boardman, Jr., and C. Luther Swaim, late American 
Vice Consul at Dublin, Ireland, present prosecuting at- 
torney of Clinton county, Ohio, and sales manager of 
C. W. Swaim Canning Company. 


He had a long and successful career at the bar, and 
was active in the practice of law to his last illness. At 
the time of his death he was the second oldest member 
of the Clinton county bar in age and in years of admis- 
sion, but the oldest in years of active practice, having 
practiced continuously for over fifty-one years. 


He was raised as a Master Mason at Montgomery, 
Ohio, on April 11, 1871. Later he served as Master of 
Wilmington Lodge, F. & A. M., High Priest of Wil- 
mington Chapter, and Eminent Commander of Wil- 
-mington Commandery. Besides being active in Ma- 
sonry, he was an active member of the I. O. O. F. and 
the B. P. O. Elks. 


He served as President and Treasurer of the Clin- 
ten County Law Library Association for many years 
until the time of his death, as President of the Wil- 
mington Masonic Temple Company for many years 
until his death, and as a member of one of the govern- 


ing bodies of the iocal Methodist Episcopal Church for 
over ten years. 
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He was active in the canning industry from the 
time that he entered it until his death, and he served 


one year as President of the Ohio Canners Association 
shortly after the late war. 


WHAT GOOD ARE CONVENTION RESOLUTIONS? 
From Modern Merchant & Grocery World— 


; “The National Wholesale Grocers Association, 
which met in annual convention last week, adopted 
a long string of resolutions, twenty-one in all. 


Their saving grace was that everyone had a refer- 
ence to a trade matter. 


The National Retail Grocers Association, 
which met about the same time, adopted a longer 
string—twenty-five in all, and most of these too 
bore on problems of the retailers. 


I suppose in my time I have read just about 
80,464 sets of resolutions. I am told that the habit 
of adopting resolutions at conventions dates back 
to the adoption of the Declaration of Independence, 
which was about the first set of convention reso- 
lutions on record in this country. What I want to 
ask is—what good are resolutions anyway? You 
appoint a Committee on Resolutions and it works 
all day and all night, debating, sweating, quarrel- 
ing, and finally on the last day hands over the 
bulky result of its deliberations with great impres- 
siveness. But what good is it? Did you ever see 
a resolution accomplish anything? I never did. 
I have come to the conclusion that the whole thing 
is a waste of time. If an association wants 
to go on record for or against a certain mat- 
ter, let it go to the heart of it by sending a 

_ letter or a representative. Ninety-nine per cent of 


the time the people concerned never see the reso- 
lution anyway.” 


Isn’t that heartless—to take all the “con” out of 
conventions? . 


AMERICAN CANNED OYSTERS IN GERMANY. 


E. NASH, American Trade Commissioner at 
Berlin, states that due to the high cost of fresh 
*oysters in Germany and their limited produc- 


tion, there is a possibility of increasing the trade in 
canned oysters in Germany. 


ECONOMISTS SEE FURTHER IMPROVEMENT IN 
FARM SITUATION THIS YEAR. 


HIS year may well prove tobe another season of 
improvement in agricultural conditions, says the 


Department of Agriculture in its July report on 
the farm situation. 


“The stage is set for strong hog prices well into 
next year, prospects for wheat growers are moderately 
good, cattle are “coming back” in the West, and the 
dairy industry is picking up in the East.” 


Conditions of a crop season ordinarily are fairly 
well defined by this time of year, the department points 
out, but the weather this season has been so backward 
and varied that cotton, corn, potatoes and even wheat 
are largely a speculation at this date. 


The carlot movement of early vegetables, how- 
ever, has been fully as heavy as last year, due partly 
to the early season in the Far West. Abundant fruit 
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without adequate ship- 

ping facilities, a Can Manufacturer 
is helpless to render the service that is 
expected by his customers during the 
rush season, even though his warehouses 
are bulging with empty Cans. 


Visualize, if you will, our present locati- 
on in the GIBBS INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDING, in the Eastern section of 
Baltimore, where, on our 66-acre tract 
of land, we own and operate a three- 
mile railroad connecting direct with both 
the Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsylvania 
Lines. 


Delivering, as we do, carloads direct to 
these main lines without the usual con- 
fusion and delay from first concentrating 
in railroad yards, explains why our custo- 
mers, up toa hundred and fifty miles 
distant, are frequently enjoying an over- 
night delivery. 


At this new Plant, where we are now 
completely established, we have track 
space adjacent to loading platforms for 
thirty-four freight cars, twenty-two of 
which are under cover. 

The services of an engineer with a slide 
rule are hardly .necessary to figure out 
why our customers are registering de- 
light at this improved service. 


Southern Can 


Company 
3500 East Biddle Street 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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ACTION! 
NOW! 


Don’t delay until it is too late to get 
this equipment for your catsup pack. 
Now is the time to order your Kiefer 
Automatic Bottle Sterilizer and Auto- 
matic Rotary Vacuum Filling Ma- 
chine—the standard unit of many 
plants—to be assured of getting it on 
time. 


Fill by vacuum, and 


—Avoid slop and waste 
—Eliminate long delays for clean- 
ing of complicated mechanism. 

—Operate continuously 
—WNo filling of broken bottles. 


Thoseare but a few of the important 
advantages that will enable you to 
get out your pack of catsup this sea- 
son at lower cost, without troubles 
or worries. 


Our pamphlet gives you full details. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 
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crops are in prospect. 


Hay is apparently a _ short 
crop, except in the Far West, and stocks of old hay are 
low also. 


“Not the least significant item concerning the 
wheat harvest, now in full swing, is the increased num- 
ber of ‘combines’ in use this summer, a major factor in 
the growing efficiency of wheat production,” says the 
report. “Where threshed wheat has turned out unex- 
pectedly heavy yields over parts of the Southwest, 
though dry weather has hurt it in sections from Kan- 
sas northward. “Spring wheat had a very poor 
start, but has benefited somewhat from recent rains 
throughout the northern belt. Grain is headed on very 
short straw over much of the North. General indica- 
tions appear to suggest less spring wheat than last 
year, with stocks in this country unusually low. 


“The pig survey, made as of June 1, shows one- 
half of 1 per cent fewer pigs in the corn belt this 
spring than last. This means no increase in the sup- 
ply of hogs for slaughter before next spring, and pre- 
sumably well-sustained prices for a year yet to come. 
The number of sows bred or to be bred for next fall 
farrowing, however, is reported as 36 per cent larger 
than the number farrowing last fall. This strongly 
suggests a marked reversal of the hog supply and price 
situation about the spring of 1927.” 


Concerning agricultural prices the department 
says that the crop season is along now where produc- 
tion reports will have a greater influence on prices. Cot- 
ton, wheat and potatoes show a tendency to lose a few 
points in unit exchange value, while corn and hay have 
gained a point or two. 


Among the representative animal products, hogs 
have moved from a purchasing power index of 94 a 
year ago to 107, and stand out as the strong example of 
improvement in exchange position. The general index 
of purchasing power of farm products, in terms of non- 
agricultural commodities, dropped a point to 87 during 
May, “4 which figure it has been substantially for nine 
months. 


HIGHER SARDINE PRICES LOOK LIKELY. 
Eastport, Me., June 30th, 1926. 


UITE a good many of the sardine factories operat- 

O ing through this company have now opened for 

operation, but on account of the scarcity of fish 

have been able to make very limited headway toward 
making a pack. 


Sardine packers, in looking over their cost sheets 
for the sardines packed so far, have become very much 
alarmed at the excessively high cost of packing, which 
has been brought about by the present high market on 
cottonseed salad oil, and by the extreme scarcity of 
fish, and other causes. 


It appears plain that the present selling price of 
$4.00 per case for keyless oils can yield the packer prac- 
tically no profit at all, and indeed it is doubtful if the 
packer is not actually sustaining some loss in market- 
ing sardines on this basis. 


This condition has naturally brought about a con- 
certed demand on the part of our packers for an ad- 
vance in prices. The packer can see no hope of a suc- 
cessful season if prices are maintained at the present 
low level. 
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The highly improved quality of Maine sardines 
has naturally resulted in an increased demand. Sales 
have been very active. Stocks on hand of nearly all the 


_various grades have been reduced almost'to the vanish- 


ing point. 

We have been hoping for a more promising supply 
of raw material, but our hopes have not been realized 
and there has been no improvement in this direction, 
and none appears to be in early prospect. 

This series of circumstances can point in only one 
direction, and that is that higher prices must be ob- 
tained. Otherwise, some of the factories will undoubt- 
edly take the view that it will be wiser to shut down 
their plants rather than to attempt to operate them 
in the face of these adverse conditions. 

We believe that an announcement of higher prices 
can be expected at almost any date. We urge buyers 
to take advantage of the present opportunity to cover 
their requirements for several months ahead. We sin- 
serely believe that Maine sardines purchased at today’s 
market will turn out to be a most handsome investment 
for their buyers. We suggest quick action, before the 
present favorable opportunity for advantageous pur- 
chases has passed by. 


THE RIGHT KIND OF CO-OPERATION. 


HEN we first saw the following heading in the 
Weekly News Bulletin of Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Agriculture we thought it was another 
of the familiar attacks upon canned foods. We apolo- 
gize for the thought and congratulate the Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural Department on this utterance: (We 


- would like to suggest the use of “canned foods” in 


place of “canned goods,” however, for canned foods are 
edibles, whereas canned goods may be paint, putty, 
poison or what not. ) 


Urges Retailers to Watch Canned Goods. 


Manufacturers of canned goods are co-operat- 
ing with the Pennsylvania Department of Agricul- 
ture in an attempt to keep canned products which 
become damaged in transit from reaching the con- 
sumer in a condition which is unfit for food. 


Even though canned with the greatest care, 
the product may become damaged in the course of 
marketing and spoil. Thé first evidence of this 
spoilage is for the cans to swell or to leak. 


All retailers of canned goods are urged to be 
constantly on the watch for such damaged canned 
products and under no circumstances offer such 
cans for sale. The manufacturers would much 
prefer to have all questionable cans returned than 
to have a good reputation destroyed by a spoiled 
can. 


The numerous canning companies are co-operat- 
ing in every way with the Department in order to 
protect the public health and are making every 
effort not to ship out any cans which show evi- 
dence of spoilage. 


HEAVY THINKER 
“Every evening before I go to bed I write my thoughts down 
in a little book. I have been doing this for a year.” 


“Indeed! You must have a page full by now.”—Karikatu- 
ren, Oslo. 


| 
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Service Mans 
_Co. of the new 
Service Plan 


The Last Word 


Field Service 


hen a Canner wants service he wants it quick. So 
last season we worked out a plan that won the 
If it’s used Canner’s instant approval. 


Service men were placed at convenient headquarters in 
every canning locality. The Canner was notified where 
the service man in his locality was stationed. When he 
wanted him he phoned or wired the hotel. 


The service man instructed the hotel to relay all wires 
and phone calls to him. He received the Canner’s mes- 
sage without delay. The Canner got quick service. 
And, everybody is happy! 


General Sales Headquarters 
Sprague-Sells Corp., 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


in a Cannery 


Sprague-Sells it. 


Branch Offices 
Baltimore, Md. Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. 
Columbus, Ohio Newark, N. Y. Hayward, Cal. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Portland, Ore. Springfield, Mo. 


Cannery Equipment 
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What’s doing in all parts of the Country. New firms, 


CANNING NEWS AND NOTES 
changes etc. 


Nicholasville, Ky.—Building operations are now completed 
at the new plant of the Kentucky Canning Company, and the 
machinery has arrived and is being installed. 


The plant of the Georgetown Canning Company at George- 
town, Ky., has been purchased by the Kentucky Canning Com- 
pany, which plans to equip the cannery to handle all crops grown 
in this vicinity with the exception of peas. 


Maysville, Ky.—From all reports the New Tomato Cannery 
is completed and ready for operation about August 1st. Crop 
prospects are good. 


Eastland, Ky.—The Moran warehouse will be used this sea- 
son as a tomato cannery. Machinery is now being set up. 


Point Lick, Ky.—Work is progressing nicely on the new 
mee? Part of the machinery has arrived and is being in- 
stalled. 


Lapel, Ind—The Lapel Canning Company is now in the 
midst of their pea pack and are getting good quality and quan- 
tity. Prospects for both corn and tomatoes are good. 


Special Note—The report that Preston Rider, manager of 
the Rider Packing Company, Crothersville, Indiana, owing to ill- 
ness had sold out the plants at Crothersville, Seymour, Free- 
town, Kurtz and Hayden to Raymond E. Korte and Wm. L. 
Hubbard as published in June 28 issue of The Canning Trade, is 
in error, according to Mr. Rider, who was in town last week. 


Arlington, Ind.—Machinery is being placed in the new corn 
cannery just completed. A good acreage of corn is out and 
prespects look good. 


Winchester, Ind.—Preparations are being made for one of 
the largest seasons the Jaqua Canning Company has ever expe- 
rienced. A large acreage of tomatoes, string beans, beets and 
cabbage has been contracted and is in good shape. 


Fairland, Ind.—The Shelbyville Fruit Company has been ap- 
pointed receiver of the Gephart Canning Co., Inc., of Fairland. 


Plymouth, Ind.—The Plymouth Canning Company has three 
extra viner stations in operation handling their pea crop. Qual- 
ity and quantity are good. 


De Kalb, Ill—The new plant of the Midwest Canning Cor- 
poration at De Kalb is running its four lines on peas, getting a 
good quality pack. 


Mound City, Ill—Sears & Nichols Canning Company are 
running on green beans. Vines are well loaded with good qual- 
ity beans. 


Metamora, IIl.—Recent rains brought on the early peas and 
set the Metamora Canning Company to operation and kept them 
busy each day since June 26th. 


The quality of the peas is of the best, notwithstanding 
droughty conditions for about three weeks. And the rains are 
bringing on the uncut peas in great shape. On the whole, it is 
expected the crop will be big. 


The drouth and winds were very hard on the tomato plants, 
but it is believed the rains will make up for the damage. 


Newport, Tenn.—Two of the big canning plants of Stokely 
Bros. are now busily engaged in taking care of the immense pea 
crops of this section, and overtime work is necessary to handle 
the crop. The crop this year is fine, although there were con- 
siderable losses by reason of the heavy hail storm which occur- 
red some weeks ago. The company had a one hundred acre 
tract of peas in the direct path of the storm, and this was prac- 
tically destroyed. However, on other farms the crop has been 
well up to the average and the quality is of the best. 

The new plant at Tellico Plains is already in operation. 
This plant is also handling peas at this time. The Sevierville 
plant is used almost exclusively for the canning of corn. Some 
corn is well under way, and the early crop will in a few weeks 
be ready. 
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Caro, Mich.—The U. N. Clark Company have everything in 
readiness to begin the pea pack. Aside from other improve- 
ments, a new: warehouse, 76 by 140 feet, one story high, con- 
structed of hollow tile, has been completed. 


Shelby, Mich.—The strawberry crop of this section will be 
£0 per cent less than originally estimated, according to word 
received. Less than 5,000 cases of the fruit will be handled, as 
against more than 10,000 expected. Late and cold spring 
weather is given as the reason. 


Hartford, Mich.—A plant, formerly owned by Willliam M. 
Traver, will open sometime this month under the name of the 
Van Buren County Canning Company. The plant was sold by a 
referee in bankruptcy to C. L. Corey and N. Hoffman, Grand 
Rapids. The officers of the company are Charles Grosberg, part- 
ner in a Detroit chain store firm, president; N. Hoffman, Zee- 
land, secretary and manager, and C. L. Corey, treasurer. 


Montgomery, Minn.—The new plant of the Minnesota Val- 
ley Canning Company is now operating on peas. A large pack is 
anticipated. 


Hamilton, Mont.—A canning factory will be operated in 
Hamilton this year. A deal was closed whereby Fred T. Parker 
purchased the interests of the Bozeman Canning Co. in Hamil- 
— we extra machinery will be required, and this has been 
ordered. 


Bellingham, Wash.—Articles of incorporation for the West- 
ern Canning Company were filed with the county auditor. The 
company has capital stock of $5,000, with its principal place of 
business at Blaine. The company is to engage in the canning 
of fruits, fish, berries, clams, &c. The trustees are John J. Pinck- 
ney, Andrew Danielson, R. H. Smith, F. R. Shaffer and Paul A. 

olten. 


Aberdeen, Wash.—The Olympic Fruit and Packing Co., new 
Grays Harbor canning company that will be located on the port 
site, was capitalized for $100,000 at Olympia. Articles of in- 
corporation were filed by Attorney John C. Hogan. Construc- 
tion of the cannery will start within the week, according to A. 
G. Ribbeck, president of the new corporation. 


Tonasket, Wash.—Machinery has arrived and is now being 
placed in the new factory. By the first of August the factory 
will be in operation. The run will be limited to tomatoes this 
season, but other products will be included and eventually it is 
hoped to keep the factory running for nine months in the year. 
Apples, pears, apricots, peaches, berries, peas and beans are 
among the products the cannery will eventually pack. 


Hollister, Cal—A large warehouse will be erected on the 
property of the Hollister Canning Company within a short time. 


San Jose, Cal.—Damage by fire estimated at from $20,000 
to $25,000 was sustained recently at the plant of the United 
States Products Corporation at Race street and Moorepark ave- 
nue, when the entire canning plant was destroyed. 

When firemen arrived the building was a seething mass of 
flames, and they found it almost impossible to save anything in 
this building, but succeeded in keeping the flames confined to 
the one building, although the brick warehouse adjoining caught 
about the skylight several times. The loss is fully covered by 
insurance. 


Modesto, Cal.—Damage caused by fire at the Modesto plant 
of the Pratt-Law Preserving Company last month reached 
$50,000. Goods damaged included 4,500 bags of sugar, approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 empty cans, several thousand boxes and other 
equipment. Rebuilding the warehouse and repairing other dam- 
age was immediately begun. 


San Jose, Cal.—A $5,000,000 cannery merger is announced. 
The companies are the National Packing Corp., Ogden, Utah; 
Pacific Coast Canning Co., Oakland, and Herbert Packing Co., 
San Jose.’ They will be merged into Pacific Coast Canners, Inc., 
with W. F. Rudiger general manager. 


La Habra, Cal.—A special committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce here is considering a proposition made by F. B. Har- 
den and Harry Rosenbaum, of Anaheim, to establish a tomato 
cannery. It is proposed to have the Chamber of Commerce 
finance the project, while the promoters will lease the plant 
from them with an option to buy. 


Marysville, Cal.—Construction of $3,000,000 cannery will be 
undertaken here soon, according to James M. Cremin, president 
of Northern California Canning Peach Growers (a newly formed 
organization). 
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YOUR CANNED PRODUCTS— | 


As a canner you are in business to make a profit. You want your products to reach 
the consumer in the same condition they left your plant. You also desire full value for 
everything you purchase just as you expect full valuefor the canned foods you market. 


In the use of 
Cleans Clean 


Cleaner. Cleanselg 


Indian in circle 
you are not only guaranteed a sanitary condition which will protect your 
pack from objectionable and destructive uncleanliness, but you can also de- 
\ pend upon them reaching the customer with their fine quality unimpaired. 


Ask your supply man or write 


in every package 


The J. B. Ford Company | Sole Mnfrs. Wyandotte, Mich. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT THE 
Y HANSEN FRUIT and VEGETABLE FILLER 
Fills Tomatoes Practically Automatically but Produces Hand Pack Quality! 
N 
No cutting, tearing, shaking or squashing of 
whole tomatoes to spoil the appearance and quality 
of the pack. 


Canners everywhere are enthusiastic over the 
results they have obtained by using this machine to 
fill tomatoes, beets, cherries, cut beans, berries, 


( fruits, etc. 
S Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation, Cedarburg, Wisconsin N 
Manufacturers of the following Master-Built Machinery N 
Sanitary Can Washer Fruit and Vegetable Filler Automatic Kraut Machine NI 
Corn Cooker Filler Conveyor Boot Pea Filler N 
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CODDLING MOTH SPRAY ADVISED FOR 
ORCHARDS. 


The last spray for the control of coddling moth, 
which is the insect causing wormy apples, should be 
applied about the second week in July, states T. L. Guy- 
ton, chief entomologist, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture. This spray 
should be thorough, and should be made up of lime sul- 
phur diluted 1 to 40 with the addition of one and one- 
half pounds of arsenate of lead. 


It is important that this spray be made at the time 
indicated on all winter varieties of apples in order to 
be effective. This spray is frequently not necessary on 
varieties of apples ripening in the early fall, neither is 
it required on the summer varieties. 


Fruit growers are advised by specialists in the De- 
partment to keep fruit as free of spray residue as pos- 
sible this year, since it is known that fruit free from 
— and residue sells better than when 
stained. 


WERE YOU EVER ASKED, “WHAT MAKES 
CANNED FOODS KEEP?” 


(“The Carnation News,” a little monthly bulletin 
published by The Carnation Milk Co., is so attractively 
printed, and contains so many interesting and helpful 
subjects for the retail grocer, that we feel sure its arri- 
val is warmly welcomed each month and its contents 
eagerly devoured by the retailers, to all of whom it is 
sent, in all sections of the country. 


Here is one of the best pieces of instruction on can- 
ned foods that we have seen, and we are reproducing it 
for the benefit of the canners themselves, as well as to 
show what good work this little monthly is doing. 


If every retailer could be made to understand that 
“canning” is merely, and entirely, “killing the germs 
which enter the can with the food, and then keeping 
out other germs by means of the tightly closed can, 
what a change would come over public sentiment to- 
wards canned foods! And yet that is the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. 


SKED to tell in a few words just why canned foods 
keep, many grocers would probably find them- 
selves “stumped.” They all know that the foods 

must be heated and that the containers must be sealed 
air-tight; they know too that the amount and the de- 
gree of heat necessary to make various fruits and veg- 
etables keep are not the same. 


Cause of Spoilage—At one time, before Louis Pas- 
teur established the scientific basis of modern bacteri- 
ology, it was generally believed that the vacuum in the 
can was what preserved the food. Pasteur’s work 
proved, among other things, that the spoilage of food 
is due to minute forms of organic life, particularly bac- 
teria, yeasts and molds, which are everywhere present. 
These get into foods, and when conditions are favor- 
able they feed upon the food, multiply in number, and 
produce the changes that are known as spoilage. If 
spoilage is to be prevented and the food preserved, 
these organisms must be killed. Moreover, the food 
must then be protected from further contamination, 
for if it is not protected another set of organisms will 
soon get in their work. 
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Canning performs both these services in food pres- 
ervation. First, the organisms in the food that will 
cause spoilage are killed by heat, or to use a single 
word to describe the process, the food is sterilized. Sec- 
ond, the food is sealed in air-tight containers to prevent 
contamination from other bacteria, yeasts or molds. 
Thus stated, the principle underlying canning is simple 
indeed, but it took many, many years of patient study 
and work to develop it. 


By Rule of Thumb—Before the discovery of just 
what makes canned foods keep, commercial canners 
worked like some home canners do today, by rule of 
thumb. With the development of the science of bacte- 
riology and its practical application to canning, how- 
ever, the canning industry began to establish a scien- 
tific basis for all its processes. 


The study of canning has been carried on by indi- 
vidual firms, by scientists in educational institutions, 
by experts in government bureaus, and most important 
of all, by the canning industry itself in the research 
laboratories it maintains. These studies have sought 
to identify the organisms that cause spoilage, where 
they are found, under what conditions they thrive, and 


at degree and period of heat is necessary to destroy 
them. 


Other Elements in Canning—Studies have likewise 
been made of the rapidity with which heat penetrates 
food in different sizes and types of containers, the suit- 
ability of various types of tin plate for canned food 
containers, the effect of the composition of the water 
used in canning, the effect of canning on the vitamin 
content of foods, and many other subjects. A few 
years ago the industry started an equally important 
line of work by establishing a research bureau to im- 
prove the quality of the raw materials it uses. 


After all, the grocer may not be so much to blame 
for his inability to state in a few words just what 
makes canned foods keep. It is easy enough, of course, 
to make a simple statement of the broad underlying 
principle, but it takes years of study and experiment 
to develop the best way of applying this principle to 
each of the many products that are now put up in cans. 


Here is real material for “Canned Foods Week.” 
—The Editor.) 


TRADE-MARK SPECIALIST 
ATTORNEY AT LAW (Since 1906) PATENT COUNSEL 
Recommended by The American Wholesale Grocers Association 
and Other National Organizations, aggregating 10,000 Members. Ask 
for references and particulars of Special Offer to Canners. 
Cc. E. RICHARDSON 
Albee Building WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 
5th Edition 386 Pages - Price $10.00 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 
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HIGH GRADE 
THERMOMETERS! 


For all Canning Purposes. 


All Makes of Thermometers 
Repaired. 


Accuracy Guaranteed. 


Rogers— 


Write For Prices. 


Phila. Thermometer Co. | 
915 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BREEDERS 
CANNERS SEEDS 
CHICAGO, ILL. ee 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR CANNERS. 
| 60,000 sq. feet at your Service. 


McSTAY LIGHTNING BOX 
SEALING MACHINE 


WIRE BASKET—ALL SIZES 
CONVEYOR CHAIN AND SHAPES 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. INC., Manufacturers 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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SORTING AND PICKING. TABLE 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE---Large stock new and practically new 
Canning Machinery at bargain prices. Write for catalogue. 
We manufacture a special machine for steaming beets 
and pumpkins. Write for particulars. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Power Presses, all makes and sizes at low 
prices. Write for list. Closing out large quantity of Can 
Machinery including Bliss and Max Ams Double Seamers, 
Bliss Bodymakers, American Can Crimpers, etc. at give 
away prices as we are moving. 

Joseph Hyman & Sons, Richmond St. & Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—6 Coons Apple seed celling machines, 
with slicing and quartering device. 
Price $50.00 each. 

Heart of Maine Pkg. Co., Lewiston, Me. 


Used one season. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Apple grader new ‘‘two wire’’ 
4 Double Boutell Apple Pearing machines, used one 
season 
Double copper lined Mixers complete 
Lot of canvass conveyor belt 20 in. wide 
‘*Home made’’ Asparagus grading conveyors 
Ayars No. 2 Filling machine, series 311 
Burt No. 1, 2, 24 and 3 labeler (new) 
10 lb. Gravity labeler (old) 
30 gal. Kettles copper 
Bean Cutter, built by E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
2 lb. machine for sugaring 2 lb. cans by hand 
Asparagus washer ‘‘Hand made’’ 
Cherry Washers 
200 lb. gas lighting plant about 600 ft. pipe for 
same 
Address Box A-1415 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
4 Peerless Corn Huskers 
4 Invincicle Corn Huskers 
1 Burt Labelling Machine 
250 feet twelve inch roller gravity conveyor 
1 Jeffrey Wescott Peeling Table for eighty 
peelers. 
Address Box A-1417 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Tomato Washer. 


Two open 
Process Kettles, size 36 inches wide by 52 inches deep, with 
cages and covers, all in good condition, and will sell cheap 
to quick buyer. 


J. Roland Stewart & Co., Cambridge, Md. 


FOR SALE—A brand new 1926 built Invincible Corn 
Husker. Never used. Ata bargain price. A chance to 
Save some real money. 


Address Box A-1414 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One 60 gal., two 150 gal., one 200 gal., 
two 250 gal. Steam Jacket Copper Kettles—first “class con- 
dition. 

The Bucyrus Copper Kettle Wks. Co., Bucyrus, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Four Hamachek Viner Feeders just over- 
hauled. Cheap for quick sale. 


The Cuyler Pkg. Corp., Lewiston, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—6 Adriance No. 804-A Growning Machines 
in first class condition. 


P. J. Ritter Co., 1628 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—Apple juice Digester, 300 to 400 gallon 
capacity to withstand 50 lbs. steam pressure. 
Address Box A-1416 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Cider Press, Hydrualic Press, 10’’ or 12’ 
ram, all steel frame, ‘‘U’’ type packing. 
W. M. Harris & Sons, Wyoming, Del. 


FOR SALE—15 x 12 American deep well pumping 
engine, used one season. Price $60.00. 
Heart of Maine Pkg. Co., Lewiston, Me. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Lye Peach Peeler 
2 Monitor Viner Shed Pea Cleaners 
2 Style “‘Y’’ Pea Washers 
Address Box A-1408 care of The Canning Trade. 
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Seed For Sale 


FOR SALE—400 lbs. Refugee Wax Bean Seed; 100 
lbs. stringless Green Refugee Bean Seed; bought this year 
from Everett B. Clark Seed Co. 


John H. Dulany & Son, Fruitland, Md. 


For Sale—Plants. 


CABBAGE PLANTS—25 Million fine field grown cab- 
bage plants all leading varieties for late setting. Prompt 
shipments any quantity $1.00 per thousand. Plants grown 
on new land free from disease. Sample crate free. 
ing capacity half million daily. 
field grown tomato plants. 

J. P. COUNCILL COMPANY, Franklin, Virginia 


Shipp- 
Also limited supply of 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED—A competent manager for large Tomato Cannery, 
central part of Delaware. State experience, mechanical ability, 
salary and references. 


Address Box B-1410.care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED —Opportunity for experienced Cannery Superint«nd- 
ent. Permanent connection old established California Plant. Posi- 
tion open December 1926. Salary and Bonus. Experience required 
on Vegetables, Tomato Products, Pickles, Condiments, if possible 
Suvups. Some knowledge chemistry of products. State qualificatiors 
and recoramendations 

Address Box B- 1413 care of The Canning Trade for intervie 
with Manager coming East July and August. 


Positions— Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—Young man thirty eight years old with 
tweaty years experience in the Pickle and Condiment business, in- 
cluding, Olives, Sauerkraut, Jelly, Preserves, Vinegar, Horee Radish, 
Catsup, etc. wantsc nnection with pickle manufacturer. Has in- 
side as well as sales experience. Personal sales record of from one 
to three hundred thousand yearly. Capable of assuming General or 
Sales Management. 


Address Box B-1409 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By Chemist, Techmical graduate with 
degree of Bachelor of Science. Thorough training in chemistry and 
biology. Three years experience in chemistry and bacteriology. 
Desires connection in food industry. Future prospects the main 
consideration. 


Address Box B-1411 care of The Canning Trade. 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 


BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top. Buyers. 
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Chicago: (Cicero), Ill. 
Baltimore: 1417 Thames St. 


Ye 


Adhesives for Food-Packers 


If your labels are worth anything at 
all, aren’t they worth sticking 
SECURELY? 

ARABOL labeling glues guarantee 
to deliver your advertising message 
to consumers of your products. 


Write for samples. 


THE ARABOL MFG. CO. 
New York: 110 East 42nd St. 


Boston: 12 Commercial Wharf 
Philadelphia: 123 N. 5th St. 


SHOULD BE 
In Every Cannery Office 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 
As an insurance against loss 
Published by 


GU 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 


WANGANG 


JUS 


MR. CANNER: 


We rejoice that the Canning business 
looks better for 1926. On the canners’ 
success depends, to a large extent, our 
success. 

We make the most practical package for 
gathering tomatoes, fruits etc., and deliver- 
to factory. We make the baskets— 
direct from the wood to you. 


Write for delivered prices. 
R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 


302 So. Produce Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


24147 
Phones { (Night) Berneley 200 


Not made to meet competition 
to beat competition 
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NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Successor to 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 


i S.M. RYDER & SON 


| CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., Inc. 


Columbus, O., & Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


; Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


CAN PRICES 


1926 Prices 


The American Can Company announces the fol- 
lowing term contract prices, f.o.b. its factories, for 
standard sizes Sanitary Cans for the Central and East- 
ern parts of the United States, effective January 2 


1926. 

SPECIAL AGENTS: No. I size............. $15.30 per M. 

A “ 

1 LEAVITT & EDDINGTON CO. 

Ogden, Utah The new prices represent the following reductions. 

BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY & MCH.CO. $ .75 per M. 

Hamilton, Ontario 100 “ * 

Baltimore, Md. AF American Can Co. 

1 
1 i BALTIMORE CANNED FOODS EXCHANGE 
1 | YEAR 1926-1927 
[ A OFFICERS 
[ - President, C. Burnet Torsch. 

1 I Vice-President, J. Newman Numsen. 
1 j Treasurer, Leander Langrall. 
i Secretary, Harry Imwold 
1 COMMITTEES 
‘ Executive Committee, Wm. H. Killian (Chairman), 
! Benjamin Hamburger, W. E. 
5 Lamble, Geo. T. Phillips, C. 
: ngrall, C. orsc 
1 i Arbitration Committee, J. Newman Numsen, F, Curry, 
i | J. W. Schall, Hampton Steele, 
Herbert C. Roberts. 

T U Commerce Committee, D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
1 1 Numsen, J. J. Aidt, How- 
E. Jones. G. Stewart Hen- 

erson, R. 
ham, ert er, 
[ J BE. Robinson, Geo. T. T. “Phillips, 
1 I Thos. L. North, J. Shriver 
i Claims Committee, Hampton Steele, Lang- 
1 FEEDER DRIVEN FROM COUNTER-SHAFT T 
WITH JAW CLUTCH Grecht. 
1 , Brokers Committee, Harr Imwold, Henry Flem- 
[ ing, ‘Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
[ MANUFACTURERS OF A. Killian, 
1 Agriculture Committee, A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, H. 
(i Green Pea Viners Can Markers i P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. Shriver, 
Green Pea Feeders Lift Trucks Hospitality Committee, Bindall, Herbert Rendell, 
Green Bean Snippers Conveyors John an Games, H.W 
i I Carl Cooling, Geo. C. Sauter, 
1 Green Bean Graders Green Bean Cleaners Robert Rouse, Henry Doeiler, 
i Gibbs. 
° Publicity Co ittee, 
i . John Beeuwkes. 
Chemist 


Leroy Strasburger. 
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July 12, 1926 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 


otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


Canned Vegetables 


Balto. N. Y. 


ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) 


White Mammoth, No. 
White Mam., Peeled, No. 2% 

Green Mammoth, No. 2 
White, Large, No. 2%.... 
Green, Large, No. 2%.. 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2%....... 


White, Medium, No. -00 
Green, Medium, No. 2%......++ .... .05 
White, Small, No. 2 Out 
Green, Small, No. 2 
Tips, te, Mam 
Tips, ite, Small, No ° 2. 3.25 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1 sq.... 3.55 3.40 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq. 3.20 3.30 
BAKED BEANS? 
Plain, No. 1..... -70 
BEANS {—Std. 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 7 : 
Strinslens. Std. Cut Green, No.10 4.25 4.50 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 2...... 1.10 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 10..... 5.25 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax No. 2.. .95 1.05 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax No. 10.4.75 5.25 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2.......... 2.15 
Limas, Std. Green, No. 2...... 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 2..1.45 1.45 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 10..... «.-. 
Limas, Soaked, No. 3........+++ Out 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 2........-1.00 1.15 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 10.........5.00 Out 
BEETS? 
7-10, No. de 
Whole, No. 
Sliced, NO. 5.00 5.50 
CARROTS$ 
Std. Sliced, NO. 1.10 
Std. Sliced, No. 4.35 
Std. Diced, No. see: 
CORN¢ 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2........... -85 .80 
Bverereen, No, 3, f.0.b. Co. 
td. NO. « 
Std. Seeanen’ No. 2, f.0.b. Co... .85 90 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, No. 2.......- .95 Ss 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, No.2,f.0.b. Co. .90  .... 
Fancy Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Co..1.00 1.15 
Std. Crushed, No. 2........+66. .92% 1.00 
. Std. Crushed, No. 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No.2, f.0.b.Co. .95 Out 
HOMINY¢ 
Standard, Split, No. 3........... 1.00 1.20 
Standard, Split, No. 10..... 
MIXED VEGETABLES?t 
Stan@ard, Wo. 1.20 
Standard, No. 5.00 
OKRA AND TOMATOESt 
Standard, No. 3...... 1.30 1.40 
Standard No 10........ Gut 
PEASt 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2......... 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County.1.40  .... 
No. 3 Sieve, NO. 20 1.80 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. 1.20 gas 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County.1.05 1.10 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 1.00 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 2, f.o.b. County. .95 .... 
No. 5 Sieve, No. cove 
Seconds, NO. cece 
Standard, No. 5.75 
B. J. Std. No. 4 Sieve, No. 1.... .67% .... 
B. J. Sifted, No. 3 Sleve, No. 1.. .72% .... 
E. J. Ex. Std., No. 2 Sieve, No.1 .85.... 
Fancy Petit Pois, No. 1......... .95 .. 
PUMPKIN¢ 
Standard, No. 1.20 
Standard, No. 3.50 
Sawagh, No. 1.00 1.298 


(t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (§) 


(*) Howard BH. Jones & Co. 
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****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; 
ices represent the general market at this date. ee 
as Kidwell & Co. 


ew York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
Balto. N. Y. 


CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d 
Balto. N 


SAUERKRAUTt 
ONG: acs 
ONG 10 1.35 
Standard, No. 10..... Soecadudents 4.50 
SPINACHt 
Standard, No. 1.15 
Standard, No. 1.50 
Standard, No. 3 1.65 
Standard, No. 4.80 
SUCCOTASH} 
Stand. Green Corn, Green Limas.1.20 1.40 
(Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes).1.20 1.50 
Std. (green Corn, dried Limas) Out 1.25 
SWEET POTATOES} 
1.60 
TOMATOESt 
Fancy, No. 2, f.o.b. County..... .90 95 
No. 10, f.0.b. County....4. 
Ext. Std., No. — 
Ext. Std., No. 2, f.o.b. County.. .80 .... 
Ext: Std.; No. 
Std., No. 3, f.0.b. County... 1. 
Ext. Std., No. 10, f.0.b. County..4.00 
Std. No. 1, f.0.b. County.. 52% .65 
= 2, f.o.b. County.... 
No. t t 
Std. No. 2%, f.0.b. County...... pein 
Std. No. «its 1.25 
Std. No. 3, f.o.b. County........1.17% .... 
No. 10, f.0.b. ...- 
TOMATO PUREE? 
Std. No. 1, Whole Stock... eo 
Std. No. 10, Whole Stock. 8.50 3.75 
Std. No. 1, Trimmings.... 42 -55 
Std. No. 10, Trimmings.........3.25 3.40 
Canned Fruits 
APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory 
Michigan, NO. 8.60 
APRICOTS* 
California Standard, No. 2%......... 2.35 
California Choice, No. 2%.......3. 2.80 
California Fancy, No. 2%........... 3.00 
BLACKBERRIES§ 
Standard, No. 3..... 
Standard, No. 10..... 
Standard, No. 2, Preserved......1.90 2.25 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup....... ... ons 
BLUEBERRIESS§ 
Maine, No. 12.00 
CHERRIES§ 
Standard, Red, Water, No. 32....1.40 1.65 
Standard, White, Syrup, No. 2..1.90 2.20 
Extra Preserved, No. 2.......... Out Out 
Hed Pitted, No. -50 Out 
Sour Pitted Red, 10s...... eoocee Out Out 
California Standard 2%s........ Out 3.40 
California Choice, No. 2%.......... 23.90 
California Fancy, No. 2%.........-- 3.20 
GOOSEBERRIES§ 
Standard, No. 10......ccccccee --5.50 5.50 
PEACHESS§ 
California Std., No. 2%, Y. C...2.30 2.20 
California Choice, No. 2% Y. C..2.60 2.55 
California Fancy, No. 2%........... 2.85 
PEAC 
Pxtra Sliced Yellow, No. 1......1.35 1.40 
Standard White, No. 2.......... t Out 
Standard Yellow, No. 3......... t 1.60 
Seconds, White, No. 3........... Out Out 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 3.......... Out Out 
Standards, White, No. 8........ Gut Out 
Standards, Yellow, Ne. 8........ ure 


Extra Standard Yellow, Neo. 8... 3.08 


Extra Standard White, No. 8.... 1. 
Seconds, White, No. 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 3..........1.35 
s, Unpee o. 
Pies, Peeled, No. 10............ Gar 
PEARSS§ 


Seconds, No. 3, in Water........ .... 
Standards, No. 2, in Water..... .... 
Extra Stds., No. 2, in Syrup....1.25 
Seconds, No. 3, in Water..... -- 1.00 
Standards, No. 3, in Water...... .... 
Standards, No. 3, in Syrup...... Out 
Extra Stds., No. 8, in Syrup.... 2.00 


PINEAPPLE® 


Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2.... 1.8 
Bahama, Grated, Extra, No. 3... ite 
Bahama, Sliced, Ex. Std., No. 3. 
Bahama Grated, Ex. Std., No. 3. .... 
Hawali, Sliced, Extra, No. 2%... 2.50 
Hawaii, Sliced, Std., No. 2.30 
Hawaii, Sliced, Extra, No 2..... wade 


Hawaii, Sliced, Std., No. 2..... 

Hawail, Grated, Extra No 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 10............° 
Crushed, Extra, No. 


10.. 
No. 10..... 3.50 


Porto Rico, No. 10 
RASPBERRIES§ 
Black, Water, No. 3............ 
Red, Water, No. 2......ccccccces Sut 
Black, Syrup, No. 3............. Out 
Red, Syrup, No. 3......ccccesees Out 
Red, Weter, No. 10.............. Out 
STRAWBERRIESS§ 
Extra Standard, S 
ra, eserved, 
No. 
ra, eserved, No. 1.........1. 
Standard, Water, No. 10........ Out 
FRUITS FOR SALAD# 


Fancy, 10s.... 


HERRING ROE® 


Standard, No. 3, Factory, 18 oz.. 1.40 
LOBSTER® 


Flats, 1 Ib. cases, 4 dosz............. 
Flats, % Ib. cases, 4 doz............ 
OYSTERS*® 
Standards, 4 1.40 
Standards, 6 1.50 
£40 
Standards, 10:68... 3.00 
SALMON® 


NG 3:90 
Red Alaska, No. % 
0. 


Medium Red, 
SHRIMP® 


SARDINES—Domestic, per Case* 
F. O. B. Eastport, Me., '26 pack 


Oil, Decorated....... 6.00 
Tomato, Carton ........... e. Out 
Mustard, Keyless ............ 5.00 
Mustard, Keyless ............ 4.75 
California, % per case........... .... 
TUNA FISH—White, per Case* 
California, %4s, Blue Fin........ 
California, 1s, Blue Fin......... .. 
Califernia, Striped........ 
‘era 


= 
1.90 
1.50 
1°55 ac 
1.30 
Out 
Out 
7.90 
1.46 
1.75 
Out 
2.25 
2.15 
1.75 : 
2.00 
10.75 
11.50 
Out 
Out 
2.10 
2.20 
2.40 
Out 
1.30 
1.20 
10.25 
4.00 
15.00 
Canned Fish oe 
4.75 ; 
2.75 
1.60 
1.70 
3.15 
3.30 : 
2.40 
3.60 
Out 
2.75 
Out 
Columbia, Flat, No. 2.20 
1.40 
2.75 
1.50 
4.00 
5.00 
4.85 
4.50 
4.00 
3.75 
19.00 
5.75 
6.50 
8.50 
17.00 
7.00 
13.50 
6.40 
12.75 
7.25 
18.265 
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BALTIMORE, JULY 12, 1926 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Tomatoes and Their Prospects the Leading Question of 
the Day—How an Experienced Canner Regards 
It—Better Weather is Changing Crop Out- 
Outlook—The Market. 


OMATOES—Interest is unquestionably at a very 
high point throughout the country in the tomato 
situation, not so much as to spots as to the future 
prospects for the crop and pack. The industry is ask- 


ing “What are the prospects and what will the outcome : 


be?” and if there is anyone rash enough at this time to 
attempt a prophecy we will welcome it. 

Campbell’s “The Optimist” for July estimates the 
tomato acreage for 1926 at 229,850 acres, as compared 
with 326,000 acres in 1925 and with 282,000 acres in 
1924. If our Crop Reports may be taken at their face 
value, and we believe they can, the tomato acreage 
everywhere is considerably reduced as compared with 
last year, and even compared with a normal season. 
This reduction runs anywhere from 25 per cent in all 
sections to as much as 60 per cent reduction in some. 
The Arkansas-Missouri section, having burned its fin- 
gers badly last season, is leaving tomatoes alone to a 
very large extent, if current reports are correct; and 
as these reports are backed up by unwillingness on the 
part of bankers to gamble further in this elusive ar- 
ticle, these reports can be taken seriously. The season 
of course is young, and if canners everywhere take 
every possible advantage of the tomato crop these re- 
ductions will not be so prominent when the pack is 
counted up. But there will be reductions. Shortly we 
should have a further summary of the acreage, pros- 
pects and probable yields from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and this report is always im- 
portant, as it is mainly very correct. 

One consideration that is worthy of note this sea- 
son on all canners’ crops is as to the unlikeliness of as 
heavy yields from the acreage this season as was ex- 
perienced last year; for two years of excessive yields 
seldom, if ever, follow in crop raising, as everyone 
knows. 

Just how the industry feels regarding this tomato 
situation is well shown in a letter we have just re- 


ceived from one of the old Maryland canners, and a 
close observer of conditions. He says, under date of 
July 3rd: 


My Dear Mr. Judge: 


While I am not.a prophet or the son of one, I 
will say that something must be done, and is going 
to be done, to correct the evils now existing in the 
packing business, especially as regards canned 
tomatoes. It is just simply a business of cut- 
throat competition among the tomato canners to 
see which one can pay the farmers the highest 
prices for raw stock and to sell their finished prod- 
uct the cheapest. I do not know whether the les- 
son taught them (the canners) last season has had 
any effect on their thick skulls or not, but I think 
that the most of them are sitting pretty with no 
business in view this coming season, thereby eas- 
ing up so much on this unfair competition. 


In fact, I know that the acreage of tomatoes 
put out in Harford county, Md., and Sussex 
county, Del., is hardly 50 per cent of last season, 
including contract and non-contract acreage. 
Therefore it is fair to assume that the coming 
pack will not be over 40 to 45 per cent of last sea- 
son in these two places, as we cannot figure on a 
yield of tomatoes like we had last season. The 
vital time for injury to the crop of tomatoes has 
not arrived as yet, as you will know, but ten 
chances to one we will have wet and cool weather 
after the 15th of this month; if so, this will spell 
disaster to the tomato crop. The sweet corn crop 
will not be affected very much by wet weather ex- 
cept to increase the yield. 


We are carrying about 25 per cent of our last 
year’s pack of tomatoes; in fact, we have not sold 
a case of them except what we sold as futures, and 
we are carrying 2,000 cases No. 2s which we sold 
as futures to accommodate one buyer. We had a 
letter from him last week advising that he would 
order them out very shortly. We sold 75 ner cent 
of our last season pack at a good price, still we will 
lose some money on them unless we get a higher 
price for what we are holding. The free lance 
acreage of tomatoes grown by the farmers is what 
is ruining the business. If they were able to con- 
trol prices for what they grow outside of contract 
the canner could not cut prices to the jobbers. 


td 
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This season you can look for a reverse of occur- 
rences, as the free-lance acreage does not exist to 
any great extent. 


General apathy prevails all along the line 
from the farmer to the jobber ; all connected. with 
this business have just dismissed it from their 
heads. Nature is taking its course as usual. The 
consumers are eating three times a day, and the 
warehoused goods are being depleted about as fast 
as ever, and when a crop failure comes the same 
old story will be revived, ‘““What has become of the 
great surplus?” 


We expect to do as we have always done— 
pack the best quality that we can get and have no 
trouble. Only this season we have sold no fu- 
tures, because our prospective pack will be light.” 

Canners from various sections of the country 
have been driving through this Tri-State region. look- 
ing over conditions, as they say, and no doubt we will 
soon have a pilgrimage of brokers doing the same 
thing. 


Weather conditions throughout the whole country 
have been much better this week than for any single 
week before this season. There have been good raitis 
and real summer heat seems to have come along at the 
same time. So the tomato crop and the corn crop have 
been making good progress. The season is late, how- 
ever, almost everywhere, but much of this is possible 
of recovery if weather conditions remain favorable 


Corn is reported very uneven in its stand every- 
where, and the acreage, while not as heavily cut as is 
that of tomatoes, has been cut somewhat. Notably 
there has been a falling off in the planting of so-called 
Golden Bantam varieties of corn. This style of pack- 
ing promises to be light this season, and that will help 
the genuine Golden Bantam, as it deserves. Estimates 
of from 70 per cent to 80 per cent of normal on acre- 
age on corn about represent the figures. 


Pea canning in New York State is well under way, 
and Wisconsin has also fallen into step. The weather 
has been favorable for a continuation of the nigh qual- 
ity peas, and reports say that the canners are using 
great care to get the pack out in fine shape. Here 
again the output is in question, although there is no 
one at all familiar with conditions who expects the 
pack to closely approach those of the past two years. 
The figure 13,000,000 has been spoken of as the max- 
imum, and that would mean a light pack as compared 
with the ability of the pea canners, and remembering 
that the quality will be there this season the situation 
grows the stronger. 


There has been a rather merry war on among the 
string bean packers. The crop is coming in slowly, 
and the beans that are bought in this section on the 
open market are bringing from 90c to $1 per bushel. 
Cost figures on any item of canned foods are an elusive 
thing, but it is said that based on that price for the raw 
stock good beans will cost about $1 to pack. Yet there 
are efforts to buy and undoubtedly many sales at 
around 90¢e, although 95c is supposed to be low. This 
is just an evidence of the kind of war the writer on to- 
matoes refers to as peculiar to canners. One some- 
times is led to thing that there are no such philanthro- 
pists in the world like canners—they seem to be glad 
to produce the goods «nd hand them over to the buyers 
at a few cents below cost, and pay the brokerage in 
making the present. 
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HE MARKET—Generally speaking, the canned 
| foods market seems to be quite strong in all sec- 
tions of the country. There is nothing feverish 
about it, but the buyers are taking goods in a small but 
steady way. However, it is said that they are paying 
but little attention to futures, except to cover their 
special brands. Or, in other words, the general run of 
futures continues to be neglected. 


It is evident that the forces who are always out 
after orders at any cost are particularly busy just now. 
You will understand that when they find some weak- 
kneed canner willing to make a cut in price they then 
run to the buyer and try to get him to take the goods. 
And particularly because orders are not plentiful nor of 
very large proportion, there is a lot of this going on 
just now. As quiet as the pea market is, evidently 
some of these scavangers are trying to knock it down 
lower by spreading bearish reports about the crop and 
pack. If the canners believe them, they will make 
lower prices, and that is all the hunters are after. 


There have been some alterations in the prices 
of beans. 

Standard Evergreen corn seems to be fixed at 85c, 
but corn generally is reported very quiet and the mar- 
ket not strong. 

Peas continue to move up slowly but surely in price 
in this market. The market is very quiet as to orders. 

Sweet potatoes have all been reduced in price, evi- 
dently in an effort to clean out the last remaining stocks 
before the new goods come on. But the white potato 
market is being liberally supplied with new potatoes, 
and prices are breaking, and this has a direct effect 
upon canned foods of all kinds. 

Canned tomatoes remain about unchanged, but are 
= and the holders show increasing confidence in 

em. 

Blackberries and gooseberries are both slightly 
lower with the canning of new goods. Canners now 
like to dispose of such packs as soon as made, and pre- 
fer taking a price to carrying the goods. Since the 
Northwest has come into that game in a large way, the 
canners on a smaller scale use such articles to pick up 
a few dollars, but that means quick sales. 

Other than these there are no changes worthy of 
record in this week’s canned foods market. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Business Fairly Active—But Little Open Market 
Trading in Futures—Southern Tomatoes Steady. 
Peas Selling—Buyers Neglecting Corn— 
California Fruits Have Sold Well— 

Salmon in Demand—Tuna 
Short.—Notes. 


HE SITUATION —Jobbers have been covering on 

new packs in a larger way during the past week, 
and business has been fairly active, considering 

the fact that the triple holiday over the Fourth had its 
usual effect of slowing down things considerably. Dis- 
tributors were reported to be displaying more interest 
in staple canned vegetables for forwar ddelivery, and 
sllers were hopeful that this presaged a more substan- 
tial buying movement. Thus far in the season the 
great bulk of packed-to-order buying has been confined 


— 
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to covering against private label requirements, with 
comparatively little ‘open market” trading in evidence. 

Southern Tomatoes Steady—While no new buying 
of importance has been reported on Southern tomatoes, 
the market has been holding up rather well. 
cases distributors have sufficient stocks on hand for 
their immediate wants, but the new pack situation is 
coming in for more serious consideration in some quar- 
ters. Lacking any definite spurt in buying the market 
is quoted unchanged at 521% to 55 cents for 1s, 80 cents 
for 2s, $1.15 for 3s, and $3.75 to $4.00 per dozen for 
10s, all f. o. b. cannery. 

Peas Selling—Persistent reports of short packs 
have been followed by some increases in buying, and 
the market is in much better shape. Standard 4 sieve 
Southern early Junes have been moving in a fair way 
at 95 cents to $1.00 per dozen, with the market for 3- 
sieve quoted at $1.05. Wisconsin packs have been in 
demand on standards and extra standards, following 
reports of comparatively short production of the lower 
grades in the new pack. 


Corn Neglected—Buyers do not appear to be in 
need of corn, and neither standard nor fancy quality 
has been in much demand during the week. The mar- 
ket on Southern standard still ranges 85 cents to 95 
cents per dozen, mainly the latter figure, f. o. b. canne- 
ries. Fancy Maine Crosby corn ranges $1.25 and up at 
the cannery, with golden bantam selling at an inside 
price of $1.40 per dozen for factory shipment. West- 
ern standard holds at 95 cents to $1.00 per dozen at the 
cannery. 

Fruits Sold Well—Brokers representing California 
fruit canners report that bookings and confirmations 
on new pack fruit were heavy, with the market now 
well sold up on the anticipated packs. Ina few in- 
stances canners have withdrawn prices, having already 
booked as much business as they feel they can com- 
fortably take care of. The fruit market on the Coast 
has been unsettled, but strong, since the start of the 
season, with growers advancing their prices in some 
instances. Export buying of both. California and 
Northwestern fruits has been one of the features of 
the market this year. Carryover stocks of 1925 packs 
are practically nil. 

Certified Pays Claims—Judge G. M. Moscowitz, 
sitting in Federal ourt, Brooklyn, denied the applica- 
tion for appointment of a receiver in equity for the Cer- 
tified Food Stores, Inc., operating 170 chain stores in 
Brooklyn. The petition had been made by E. M. Rec- 
ords Company, canners of Townsend, Delaware. At- 
torneys for the stores paid the claim of the Records 
Company, as well as those of several other creditors. 

Salmon in Demand—Warm weather has stimu- 
lated the demand for salmon in the local market, and 
stocks have been moving off the retailers’ shelves in 
larger volume. This, in turn, has bee nfollowed by 
more activity in the jobbing market. Alaska red talls 
are held at $3.55 to $3.60 per dozen on spot, with pinks 
bringing $1.60 per dozen in most instances. Fancy 
Columbia River chinooks are firm at $4.20 per dozen 
for fancy 1s and $2.35 per dozen for fancy halves. 
Chums are rather slow at $1.40 per dozen. 

Whitemeat Tuna Run Short—Advices from South- 
ern California are to the effect that the run of alba- 
cors, or whitemeat tuna, is more than a fortnight late 
this year, with the packers getting worried over the 
outlook. The market is particularly bare of carryover 
stocks in jobbing markets, and quotations are showing 
a stronger tone as the possibility of short deliveries 
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out of this year’s pack increases. Spot sellers are ask- 
ing $9.25 for white meat halves, with little available, 
while 1s are nominally held at $17.00 per case. Other 
grades are in fairly plentiful supply, and are un- 
changed in price. 


Sardines Routine—A fair routine demand for 
Maine sardines has been in evidence during the past 
week, with volume showing some increase as the 
warmer weather makes itself felt in increasing con- 
sumption of this product. The market holds unchanged 
at Maine canneries, with packers reporting current 
production moving readily into distributing channels. 
California sardines are not in large supply, and show 
a steady tone on spot. Packers are quoting as follows: 
1s ovals, $4.50; halves, in oil, $16.00; both per case, 
f. o. b. California cannery. 


Pineapple—A firm feeling prevails in the market 
for Hawaiian pineapple. Business on new pack has 
been good, and carry-over stocks from the 1925 pack 
have been pretty well liquidated during recent weeks. 
Distributors in the local market report a seasonable 
increase in the demand. On spot there has been a fair 
movement of fancy 2s sliced at $2.15 per dozen, with 
214s fancy sliced commanding $2.45. Standards are 
quotable at $2.15 for 214s and $1.75 for 1s. Crushed 
has been moving at $2.00 for fancy 2s and $2.20 for 
fancy 214s. 


Spinach Quiet—A quiet market for spinach has 
ruled during the week, but prices show strength at the 
canneries. For prompt shipment Southern canners 
are quoting the market at $1.05 to $1.10 for 2s, $1.50 
for 3s, and $4.75 for 10s. California packers quote for 
sang shipment at $1.40 for 214s and $4.50 to $5.00 

or 10s. 


Standard Beans—Standard cut green beans con- 
tinue one of the favorite leaders of the chain stores, 
which have been putting them out at 10c per can. Spot 
stocks are available around 85c per dozen. There has 
been some lessening of selling pressure at the can- 
neries, however, and it is believed that much of the 
distressed holdings has been cleared away. New pack 
is not selling in a large way, except on the higher 
grades. 


Notes of the Trade—F. G. Henry, the popular 
manager of the Mercantile Exchange and secretary of 
the Dried Fruit Association of New York, is back from 
his annual Canadian fishing trip. 

The strike of subway motormen this week has 
made it harder for the canned foods brokers to make 
their usual rounds of the trade, due to congested traffic 
in the subways and on the streets as well. 


James A. Fahy, canned foods salesman, is now a 
member of the sales force of Jones & Nicholls, Inc. 

A. Mendes & Co. announce that H. G. Prince & 
Co., canners of Fruitvale, Cal., have withdrawn 1926 
canned fruit prices. Mendes & Co. handle the Prince 
account in this market. 


OHIO CANNERS DECEMBER 7-8, 1926 


It is getting to be the style to announce fall con- 
vention dates early—ahead of the other fellow. 

The Ohio Canners Association has just announced 
through its secretary, Roy Irons, that their annual 
meeting will be held December 7-8, 1926, the city and 
hotel to be named later. 


| 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Futures Show Improvement—Rumors as to the Chain 
Store Buyers—The Question of Split Brokerage— 
Indiana Tomato Acreage—No Sub-Standard 
Peas in Wisconsin—No. 10 Cans In- 
creasing in Use. 


Chicago, July 9, 1926. 


UTURES IMPROVE—The market for canned 
foods is better at present for futures, or the 1926 
pack, than for spot goods for prompt shipment. 

The buying by the chain stores is not as active as it 
was a few weeks ago. Whether this is because their 
purchases are going through their purchasing agencies 
or whether it is attributable to the arrival of the green 
vegetable, berry and melon season, the brokers say 
they do not know. They do not, however, think that 
the decline in the buying of the chain stores is, to any 
important extent, attributable to the diversion of their 
business to their proprietary and private brokerage 
concerns from the regular trade channels. 

There is a report, however, that several of the 
Wisconsin brokerage concerns, several of them of good 
standing, have arranged with Townsend & Co., of Mil- 
waukee, the private brokers for the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company, to split brokerage with them, 
thereby giving that concern access to a number of pea 
cannery accounts on a half brokerage basis. 


The field brokers, as they are called, that are doing 
this, hold that it is strictly ethical to do so, as they 
classify Townsend & Co. as a legitimate brokerage con- 
cern, and claim that they have as much right to split 
brokerage with them as they have with any other 
brokerage firm. They state that if Townsend & Co. 
choose to accept a salary from the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company and to turn over to that concern 
whatever brokerage they are able to secure on pur- 
chases, it is none of their (the field brokers) business. 


The regular brokers hold that this is an evasion 
of their obligation to the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation by the field brokers, as it is the same thing as 
paying to the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
half the brokerage. The wholesale grocers are buying 
spot canned foods in a very small way, which is attrib- 
uted to the heavy receipts and declining prices of green 
vegetables, fruits, berries, and melons, all of which are 
becoming increasingly abundant in the Chicago mar- 
ket and inferentially in other markets. 

The buying of canned foods for future delivery is 
more active than it has been previously during the sea- 
son. The contracts for Hawaiian canned pineapple 
have been generally approved after the price was 
named, and this has been the case with California 
canned fruits and Oregon canned fruits, with the ex- 
ception of pears. 

Michigan has received confirmation on nearly all 
contracts sold for future delivery of canned fruits. The 
contracts for Chinook canned salmon have been gener- 
ally approved, and with this display of confidence 
toward early contracts, the wholesalers have again 
come into the market to provide for their private labels. 

It is reported that the retail grocers have bought 
more freely of futures in canned foods than it was sup- 
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posed, and that the wholesale buyers are now begin- 
ning to cover on their sales. 

Indiana is, according to recent estimates of acre- 
age, about to put out a pack of canned tomatoes two- 
thirds as large as the output of 1925, and as there is 
no carry-over of consequence in that State, there is 
likely to be a short delivery on contracts. 

The output of canned peas in Wisconsin is likely 
to be considerably reduced by the policy of packing no 
sub-standard goods whatever. Canners cannot afford 
to produce the sub-standard grade, as it must be 
branded Sub-Standard Quality in large letters on the 
cans, and will, therefore, be hard to sell. 

There has been some important contracting for 
canned milk of late on a basis of from 65c to 75c per 
case below the price of the heavily advertised brands. 
This item is one of tremendous importance, and the con- 
sumption of it seems to be growing rapidly each year. 

Canned salmon is of slow sale, as compared with 
that of many years ago, and the dealers have apparent- 
ly adopted the policy of buying salmon as needed. 

The pessimistic attitude of buyers toward the fu- 
ture of the canned foods market seems to be disap- 
pearing, and a firmer and more confident feeling ap- 
pears to have succeeded it. 

The canning industry seems to have totally ig- 
nored the big Sesqui-Centennial Exposition now in pro- 
gress at Philadelphia, as I understand that there are 
— a few small displays of commercial canned foods 

ere. 

There has been an unusual demand this past sea- 
son for canned corn and canned peas in No. 10 cans, 
and the market is well cleaned up on these goods in 
that sized cans, and there has also been an abnormal 
demand for canned corn and canned peas in No. 1 sized 
cans, which has resulted in a clean up of those vege- 
tables in that size cans. There has also resulted from 
this situation a large sale of corn and peas in the two 
sizes mentioned for future delivery of the 1926 pack. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Pineapple Prices Higher, as Was Expected—Last 
Year’s Big Pack Gone—Confirming Orders for 
General—Heavy Trading in Fruits— 
Fruits Ripening Early—Coast Notes. 

San Francisco, July 8, 1926. 


INEAPPLE—tThe feature of last week was the 
P naming of opening prices on Hawaiian pineapple, 
and all factors unite in declaring that the initial 
business has been of very large volume. Higher prices 
rule on most of the lines, but these were expected, 
owing to the curtailment of the expected pack by 
drought, and to the higher prices ruling on most Cali- 
fornia fruits. The pack of 1925, which was of record 
proportions, has been moved, and buyers lost no time 
in anticipating requirements for the coming year as 
soon as opening prices were announced. While prices 
have been out but a few days, there is already talk of 
withdrawals and of advances, so an interesting selling 
seems in prospect. Opening prices made their appear- 
ance a month later than last year, following the opening 
prices on California fruits. 
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The opening list of the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany, Ltd., which was the first to make its appearance, 
shows a number of changes from the list of last year. 
In fancy sliced No. 214 was advanced from $2.15 to 
$2.35 a dozen; No. 2 from $1.95 to $2.00, and No. 114 
from $1.40 to $1.45. Other sizes conform to last year’s 
opening. In fancy tidbits No. 214 was advanced from 
$2.15 to $2.35, and a 5c increase made in both No. 114 
and No. 2, with a reduction on the buffet size. Fancy 
crushed follows last year’s opening, and standard 
crushed is the same, with the exception of a slight re- 
duction in the buffet size. In standard sliced No. 2!4s 
were increased from $1.95 to $2.10 a dozen and a 5c 
increase was made on No. 114s and No. 2s. Conces- 
sions were made to the baking and confectionery trade 
by substantial reductions on number of items. No. 10 
in juice was reduced $6.50 to $6.25; crushed preserve 
was reduced from $3.50 to $3.00 ‘in the No. 214 size, 
from $2.75 to $2.50 in No. 2, and from $1.60 to $1.50 
in buffet size. No. 10 in syrup was reduced from $12.00 
to $10.50. 

In putting out its opening prices on Hawaiian 
pineapple, the California Packing Corporation said: 
“On all sizes of tins of fancy sliced, with the exception 
of the No. 214 size, we must restrict orders to not over 
that quantity purchased in 1925. On No. 214 fancy 
sliced we can book 80 per cent of that quantity pur- 
chased in 1925, and on No. 214 standard sliced, 50 per 
cent. On the other grades and items not mentioned we 
can give a little more latitude. 

“We call attention to the fact that prior to the 
issuance of these opening prices all 1925 pack pine- 
apple had been very closely sold out. This statement 
includes all sizes of tins of standard sliced and both 
grades of crushed. Fancy sliced, all size containers, 
has been in short supply for several months past. No. 
214 tins standard sliced have been sold out of first 
hands for several weeks. Well-posted authorities now 
estimate that the 1926 total pack will not exceed that 
of 1925, and some state it will be less. It is evident 
to all that the 1925 pack did not produce enough pine- 
apple in many items to supply the demand. Many hun- 
dreds of thousands of cases additional could have been 
sold if the stock had been available. In view of the out- 
look for the 1926 pack and the shortage of spot stock 
we consider the situation unusually strong and deem 
it advisable that our distributors place their require- 
ments without delay.” 

Heavy Trading—The past week has been one of 
heavy trading in California canned fruits, despite the 
naming of prices on Hawaiian pineapple, several large 
factors reporting a record-breaking volume of business. 
While a very large pack is expected, particularly on 
peaches, spot stocks have been well cleaned up, with 
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the exception of pears, and an extraordinary demand 
seems in sight. Some buyers showed an inclination to 
hold back at first, but the late-comers are now busy and 
sales offices are bee-hives of activity. Fruits are ripen- 
ing a little earlier than usual, and it will be but a short 
time until the packing of peaches will be in full swing. 
There has been but little increase in canning facilities 
in California during the past few years and canners are 
arranging to put on night shifts to handle the crop. 
Attention will be centered on peaches and this may cut 
= the pack of pears and some other varieties of 
ruit. 

Coast Notes—Members of the sub-committees of 
the agricultural legislative committee, of which C. C 
Teague is chairman, met at Sacramento, Cal., late in 
June to discuss revisions and simplifications of the Cal- 
ifornia fruit standardization laws. Dr. J. A. Magnus, 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, sub- 
mitted new maturity standards for pears, based on 
pressure tests. 

At a meeting of the pear growers of the Novato 
district, held recently, it was advocated that the policy 
and operations of the California Pear Growers’ Asso- 
ciation be hanged and that a system be inaugurated 
whereby green fruit be placed on the Eastern markets 
under the direct supervision and control of the Associ- 
ation. It was also advocated that growers establish 
their own canneries to the end that the Association be 
made a real co-operative marketing agency. It was the 
opinion of growers attending the meeting that the low 
prices named for the present season are directly trace- 
able to the practice of the California Pear Growers’ As- 
sceciation of dealing with but one customer—the canner. 

The acreage devoted to sweet potatoes in the Tur- 
lock and Merced districts of California is about one- 
third larger than last year’s. New crop sweet potatoes 
are already making their appearance in the market, 
being earlier than usual. 

The new pineapple canning plant of the California 
Packing Corporation at Kahului, Island of Maui, went 
into commission the end of June, with four lines run- 
ning on the opening day. The new plant, which was 
erected in record time, and which is of the latest design 
in every particular, will be in full operation about the 
end of July. 

Canning equipment has been installed at the State 
Hospital, Napa, Cal., to handle products grown on the 
grounds. A full line of fruits will be packed. 

A circular on “The Present Status of the Kadota 
Fig,” by Prof. I. J. Condit, has been issued by the Uni- 
versity of California. Berkeley. It is estimated that 
there are now about 10,000 acres planted to this fig in 
California, and in 1925 there was produced 1,025 tons 
of fruit, handled by ten canning companies. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


The ‘‘One Association’? Idea Persists—Generally Believed That Plan is Not as Dead as 
Generally Supposed—Manufacturers Recognize Right of Profit to Jobbers—McLaurin 
Urges Wholesale Grocers tv Stop Discrimination Against Independent Retail 
Grocers in Favor of Chains-— Jobber Reviews Happy Days Before 
‘High Powered’’ Sales Methods Came Into Being. 


NE ASSOCIATION—Wholesale grocers who esis con- 
O sistently advocated the amalgamation of the two large 

wholesale grocers’ organizations, and their number is 
legion, are encouraged by the attitude which the National Asso- 
ciation has taken in regard to the proposed merger. The Amer- 
ican, it will be recalled, officially “buried” the proposed merger 
and disbanded its committee which had been charged with the 
duty of negotiating with the National. The National, however, 


while regretting the failure of the sities together of the two 
associations, has decided to keep its committee intact, with a 
view of reopening negotiations when conditions become more 
propitious. While those who participated in the conference at 


which the proposed merger came up for discussion are naturally 
loath to talk regarding the occurrence which led up to the break- 
ing-off of the negotiations, it is but natural to assume that inti- 
mations have come to the National that the entire membership 
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WHO WOULD 
BLAME? 


if your plant were to burn now and 
you were without adequate fire 
insurance? 


You are responsible for the safety of 
the investment in your plant, equip- 
ment, supplies and materials, and in 
your stock of canned foods. Only 
with adequate fire insurance can the 
protection of this investment be com- 
plete. 


Canners Exchange Subscribers 
at 
Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 


provides your insurance at a cost so 
reasonable that you cannot afford to 
deprive your business of the protect- 
ion it should have. 


Check over your values now and 
make sure that you have enough in- 
surance. If you have not, send 
your application to 


LANSING B. WARNER, INC. 


155 E. Superior Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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One quarter turn of Con- 
trol wheel stops travelling 


AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL draper, closes off steam 
and water or vice versa. 


Over-scalded or under-scalded tomatoes 
both of which spell a loss entirely elimin- 
ated. Other Monarch features include a 
non-Slip draper drive, super-heavy con- 
struction, protection for operator and 
steam economy. Descriptive folder on re- 
quest. 


S. O. RANDALL’S SON 
Third and Dillon Sts. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Rotary Tomato Washer Tomato Elevator 


MONARCH 
SANITARY Tomato 
WASHER and Scalder 


RENNEBURG’S 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest improve- 
ments. Strongly and accurately made. 


Has been used for years with perfect 
satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


Edw. Rennebury 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 
BALTIMORE MD. 
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of the American was not in sympathy with the failure of the 
plan. As has been the case for years past, the differences be- 
tween the two organizations have been mainly in regard to per- 
sonnel. The American Association has been ably led by J. H. 


McLaurin for many years past, and the rank and file of that. 


organization are determined that he shall lose nothing, either 
financially or in prestige, as a result of any joining of the two 
organizations. The National has maintained all along the neces- 
sity for an active wholesale grocer as the proper person to hold 
the title of president of the proposed United States Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association. Thus it will be seen that the differences 
holding the two organizations apart are by no means insur- 
mountable. Cooler and older heads in the trade are believed to 
be strongly in favor of the one-association idea, not only for the 
added economies which would result, but because they realize the 
absolute necessity of unity of action in all matters pertaining to 
the welfare of the grocery jobbing industry. The mere fact 
that committees representing the two associations have met 
around the conference table and amicably discussed the matter 
of trade representation represents a long step in the right direc- 
tion, when it is recalled that but a comparatively few years ago 
the two organizations were at loggerheads. Naturally, there 
has been much misguided loyalty to association traditions crop- 
ping up on both sides during the past few years, but we believe 
that the trade will gradually come to realize that loyalty to a 
common purpose is more in order. Thus, it resolves itself into 
the question as to whether the “hotheads” or the “hardheads” 
will win out, and the odds would appear to favor the latter. Both 
of the two associations are administered by members of the lat- 
ter classification. There has been much misunderstanding among 
many sections of the grocery trade over the actual abilities and 
potentialities of the peppy leader of the American Association. 
His militancy in fighting the battles of the wholesale grocers 
has been misinterpreted, and the man himself misunderstood. 
Thus has arisen, in part at least, the opposition to a paid presi- 
dent for a unified association. We believe that when the trade 
in general becomes better acquainted with the American’s presi- 
dent that much of the opposition to a post of paid president will 
peter out. Present-day demands in the wholesale grocery trade 
require a tireless and fearless man to guide the destinies of the 
trade. It is surely asking too much of a man holding an honor- 
ary office, and with his own business to look after, to undertake 
such a job. : 

“Fair Profits Build Up Trade”—The Curtiss Candy Com- 
pany, of New York, in a letter to the Thomas Ritchie Company, 
Louisiana wholesale grocers, has some interesting remarks anent 
the importance of fair profits in good business. “There has 
been much talk and a deal of publicity of late over the price 
maintenance question,” said the company. “The writer feels 
that the answer can be summed up in one sentence. ‘No trans- 
action constitutes good business practice unless it pays both the 
manufacturer and the jobber as well as the retailers a fair mar- 
gin of profit.’ Fair prices and fair profits build up trade; cut- 
throat prices demoralize it. No dealer ever continued to have 
confidence in a price-cutter. He is a migratory bird of the fly- 
by-night type; he is here today and gone tomorrow. Without 
threatening any drastic action in the case of unfair methods, we 
propose to protect our own business, and hereby pledge our 
heartiest support to those wide-awake jobbers who realize that 
their future success in business is inseperable from this sound 
policy of price maintenance.” 

Another Takes Steps to Protect Jobbers—Wm. H. Luden, 
Inc., candy manufacturers of Reading, Pa., have also sent to 
wholesale grocers a letter of similar import. Announcing as its 
policy “We want the jobbers to be given an opportunity to earn 
a reasonable profit on the sale of our merchandise,” the com- 
pany says: “The popularity of our products has resulted in 
some jobbers, through unfair competition, selling our products 
at ridiculously low prices, which have inflicted a great hardship 
on many of our distributors who have endeavored to maintain a 
profitable standard of selling prices.” The Luden company calls 
to the attention of the trade the recent Circuit Court of Appeals 
decision in the American Tobacco Company case, and also quotes 
Justice McReynolds, of the United States Supreme Court, as 
follows: “Acting alone, the American Tobacco Company cer- 
tainly has the clear right freely to select its customers; to re- 
fuse to deal when and as it saw fit; and to announce that future 
sales would be limited to those whose conduct met with its ap- 
proval.” “We are not only in full sympathy with the above,” 
says the Luden company, referring to the tobacco case decision, 
“but we have decided that from this date on, the minimum price 
to the retailer on products which we manufacture must be one 
that will return to the jobber a fair and reasonable profit, and 
we shall feel disposed to confine the distribution of our products 
to those who co-operate with us by selling them on this basis.” 
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The Retail Grocer—Wholesale grocers are advised to get in 
closer touch with their retail customers, and the problems of the 
retailers, by J. H. McLaurin, president of the American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association. “Would it not be a good idea,” he 
asks, “as we start out to ‘combat the chain-store evil’ and the 
‘manufacturer-direct-selling’ first to make an intimate analytical 
study of our business? Throw up the shades, throw open the 
shutters, turn on the lights, and find out just what’s what. My 
suggestion is that you have placed before you a list containing 
the name of every customer on your boons. I mean the inde- 
pendent retail grocers; not the chain stores and buying agencies 
around the city and territory to whom you are giving 5 per cent, 
7 per cent and 10 per cent off (such discounts must in them- 
selves be convincing to you of your interest in that crowd), but 
the thing that I am pleading for is your business, and I am 
pleading for it through the medium of the independent retail 
grocer. With the list before you, make a study of each name 
on it. Prepare a record in your office of every independent re- 
tail grocer on your books such as this office has of every whole- 
sale grocer. We have a loose-leaf record here carrying the 
names of all wholesale grocers, their location, their financial 
rating, the associations in which they hold membership, their 
attitude toward this particular association—whether sympathetic 
or otherwise. We are adding to this information every day and 
keeping as nearly up to date as possible. We know our people, 
and carry in this office pretty nearly a complete history of each 
concern in our line of business. If you knew as much of your 
independent retail grocers as we do of every wholesale grocer, 
you would possess a pretty intimate knowledge of the people 
with whom you are dealing and you would feel in each one of 
them that same degree of interest that this office feels in every 
wholesale grocer. You would be able to deal with them as in- 
telligently as we try to deal with our people, and your business 
would accordingly be just as successful, progressive and full of 
promise as is the American Association. I am merely making 
this reference by way of illustration. I want to impress upon 
you the importance of an intimate personal knowledge of the 
people with whom you are doing business. And when once you 
come to feel that personal touch, you are not going to give chain 
stores, buying agencies, Piggly-Wiggly, A. & P., and the balance 
of these non-taxpayers, non-community supporters and generally 
non-productive institutions the benefit which they derive from a 
wholesale grocer’s favoritism and discrimination as against the 
members of our own family, the independent retail grocer. The 
only successful wholesale grocers of the future will be those 
who possess a definite and intimate knowledge of who the inde- 
pendent retail grocer is.” 

“Them Was the Days”’—An interesting contrasting of 
wholesale grocery conditions in 1870 and those existing today 
was a feature of the recent jobbers’ convention, John Blaul, of 
Burlington, Iowa, giving an outline of marketing conditions and 
practices in the old days. Some of Mr. Blaul’s reminiscences 
follow: “In 1870 we were dealing largely in the staple com- 
modities, and in the old days every item paid its profit. We did 
not rob Peter to pay Paul. We had no nationally advertised 
goods, nor the high-powered salesmanship that has become so 
prevalent in this generation. Sugar then, as now, was a staple 
article. Granulated sugar was unknown. We carried a full and 
complete line of soft sugars. and in the fall of the year and dur- 
ing the winter months a large quantity of open kettle New 
Orleans sugars. and quite often some Demararasas was shipped 
to us in large hogheads, weighing from 1,200 to 1,500 pounds, 
90 per cent of which we had to re-barrel. Sugars were then a 
cash item. Our New Orleans sugars very often came to us with 
sight draft and bill of lading attached. To have a standing with 
a New York refinery, a credit for a car or two of sugars, was a 
high honor. How much less drastic would have been the eco- 
nomic losses of 1920 if sugar refiners had been as business-like 
about the granting of credits in 1920 as they were in 1870? 
Coffees fifty years ago were largely sold green. In teas, Young 
Hvson was the main seller, with Gun Powder and Imperial next. 
All. were sold in bulk. In those days we were merchants and 
consumers were canny shoppers. Syrup was handled in barrels 
and kegs. These were the staple items, together with soda and 
saleratus, plug tobacco in various odd styles and shapes soaked 
in licorice and blackstrap molasses and called ‘flounders.’ Smok- 
ing tohaceo came in kegs and barrels and was sold by the re- 
tailer by the nound. Whole dry salted codfish. mackerel and lake 
fish. some pickled pork. some country-cured ham and shoulders 
and side meat smoked in hickory wood were some other staples. 
Sun-dried apples, Missouri dried peaches, plenty of Turkish 
prunes, currants, South Carolina rice in tierces of 600 to 800 
pounds. Babbitt’s soap, Gates’ matches. and during the holidays 
a few Valencia raisins constituted the bulk of our business. 

_ ( Continued on page 14 ) 
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NOW’S THE TIME 


You should have a copy of this invaluable book 


on hand for quick, ready reference. 


It may be the means of saving you many dollars in 


Spoiled goods or ruined quality. 


It Is Insurance Against 
Mistakes. 


Men who have it say they would not take $1000. 
for it if they could not get another copy. 


A Processor of 35 years experience said he did 
not know how much he needed it. 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to im- 
prove his quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It--- 
But the house with this book in the Safe 
feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which 
no other $10.00 can buy !! 


PRICE $10.00 with order, postage prepaid. 
For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published by 


THE CANNING TRADE | 
Baltimore, Md. 
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beautiful 
label helps sales 


ANY sales over the counter are decided at 

the moment of purchase by the appear- 

ance of the label. Does your label really help 

sell your product ? \ 

‘Labels should suggest that the contents are 

dainty and tasty. We make labels that do this. 
Write us for particulars. 


CONSULT OUR 

‘TRADE MARK BUREAU 

The courts have decided that brand names 
and trade marks are valuable property. No new 
brand should be adopted without investigation. 

We maintain a Trade Mark Bureau, which 
contains over 829,000 brand names, including 
all’ ‘registered brands. 

/ We search titles and help | against 
infringement. We make no charge for this 
special service. a 


The United States Printing 
& Lithograph Company. 


CINCINNATI 
55 Beech St. 


BROOKLYN 
70 N. 3rd St. 


BALTIMORE 
439 Cross St. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


TEACHER LEARNS 
“What do you know of the microbe family?” 


“Please, teacher, mamma has forbidden us to gossip about 
other people’s family affairs.” 


RIGHT 

A little girl in the current events class of a Long Island 
public school came home and boasted that she had been able to 
answer a difficult question in a test examination. 
“The question was, ‘Who is Ma Ferguson?’” said Miss 
Bobby. 

“How interesting. And what was my dear little girl’s an- 
swer ?” inquired the proud mother. 

“IT wrote: ‘She is Elsie Ferguson’s ma.’” 


STEAK FOR DINNER 
“TI would like to see the judge.” 
“Sorry, sir; but he is at dinner.” 
“But, my man, this errand is a vital one.” 
“It can’t be helped, sir. His Honor is at steak.” 


AND HE WAS 
Cousin (to Bobby, after tea party)—What’s ‘the matter, 
Bobby? You look so mournful. 
pita s it. Iam more ’n full.—Northern Daily Tele- . 
graph. 


IT STUCK 
“How did you like that jar of marmalade I sent you?” 
“Was that marmalade? I have been using it to stick stamps 
into my album.”—Meggendorfer Blaetter, Munich. 


BOTH SHOOK 
First Motorist—How did you come? 
Second Motorist—Flivver. 
First Motorist—Shake. 


SECOND HELPING 
“Have an accident?” asked the fellow who arrived at the 
scene of a motorcar wreck too late to be of any help. 


“No, thanks,” replied the victim, as he picked himself up. 
“T’ve just had one.” 


EPIDEMIC 
Never—I’m sort of worried about my boy’s health. 
Mind—What has he? 
Never—He has the car!—Life. 
FIGURES TELL 


The following tabulations were copied from a business man’s 
note book: 


Oct. 3 Advertisement for girl stenog........ $  .50 
Oct. 5 Violets for new stenog.............. .65 
Oct. 8 Week’s salary for new stenog....... 15.00 
Oct. 11 Boses for new stenog. 3.00 
Oct. 15 Week’s salary for Miss.............. 20.00 
Oct. 15 Candy for wife over Sunday......... -75 
Oct. 25 Theater and supper with Lillian...... 22.50 


Oct. 27 Advertisement for male stenog...... .50 
—Hill’s Magazine. 
—Since 1913— Reference: Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


* 200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


js 
| 
| (3, Color Printing Headquarters 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———=the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


USTER, for Chain Devices. 
at Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
APRONS (factory), Acia, Water Proof. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 
Mach. Co., Salem, . J. 
enna Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Picking, Etc. 
Cannery Supplies. 
BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 
La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed 


BELTING. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York. 
ARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

winae & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 

BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
nde Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sieyaman & Co... 

tt] aps. ee Caps. 

Bottle fanaa Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 

Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 

BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Eiw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Karl Kiefer O. 

Bottle Screw Caps. ee Caps. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 

_ K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
pe Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 

Paper Products. 
XING MACHINES. 

Machine Works, Westminster, 


Md. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails. Fiber. See Fibre Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, Etc. 

Cal. Pkg. Corp., San Francisco, Cal. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS,Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Metal Package Corp., New York. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

H. A. Kries & Son, Baltimore. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 

Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


4, 
Sinclair-8cott Co., Baltimore. 
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Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Bartimore. 


Can Stampers. See Stampers and Mark:2rs. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 


CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. . 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 


CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. FordCo, Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY, Frult. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, Can, See Can Washers. 

Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils. Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers. Retort. See Kettles, Process. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 


CORING HOOKS, Pitting Spoons, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Rohins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
CORN HUSKERS AND sILKERS. 
Berlin-Chanman Co.. Berlin, Wis. . 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buftuio, N. Y. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See 
Cooker Fillers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott, Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
dw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutterz. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
an String Bean. . See String Bean 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Etc.) 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U._S. Can Co., Cincinnati.. 
Dies, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double Seaming Machines. See i] 
Machines. 
DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimora. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
- Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Ete. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See Tanks. 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
dw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore. 
Factory Stools. See Stools.. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Fall 
The Fairbanks Co..’ New 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


“illers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Andersor -Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cane Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The Langsenkamp Co.., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Cc., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Corp., Chicago. 

Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, 


it. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
See Cannery Supplies. 


Fruit Presses. 
Gasoline Firepots. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
lin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis.. 
& Co., Inc., Baltfmore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, Electric. See Motors. 


GLASS-LINED TANKS. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago.. 
GLUES, for Sealing Boxes. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. 
rernors, Steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Goavity Carriers. See Carrs. and Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn re. 
Green Pea a See Cleaning an 
i Machinery. 
Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KETTLES, Copper, Plain or es 
. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, nd. 
a Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 
Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
i ich, Cincinnati. 
& Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 
._ K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. m 
. Brmold Co., New York City. 
Feed H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 


LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
& itho Co., Detroit, Mich. 
eS & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. a 
U. S. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 
Etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
MARKING INK, POTS, Etc. 
Emrich, Cincinnati.. 
Can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
rs Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 
t Machinery Co., 
ies Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
& Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, Etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York, 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York ay: 
F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 
Brotherton, Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chieago. 
PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
“hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mechy. Cerp., Cedarburg, Wis. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. .Y 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 

Picking Boxes, Baskets, Ete. See Baskets 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 

ners’ Machinery. 

PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Mchy. 

PITTING SPOONS, CORING HOOKS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 
H. A. Kries & Son Co., Baltimore. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. ; 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PULP MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. . 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balttmore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
RUBBER GLOVES, Factory. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
RHUBARB CUTTER. 


E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 

nery Supplies. 
SEALING COMPOUNDS, Can. 

SEALING MACHINES Box. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 

ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

S. O. Randal’s Son, Batimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

SCALES, Platform, Table, Etc. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Screw Caps, Bottle.. See Caps. 

Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 
SEMESAN, Seed Treatment. 
os DuPont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, 
el. 


See Can- 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varleties. 
Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont, 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, Cans. see Closing Ma- 

chines. 

SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New Yerk City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

untley g. Co., Silver 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimere. 


SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supplies, Engine Room, Line Shaft, Etc. 
See Power Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See kea Canners’ Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burton, Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. ag Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL, 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md.. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 

vice. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Phila. Thermometer Co., Phila., Pa. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils.. 

TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

S. O, Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TRADE-MARKS. 


C. E. Richardson, Washington, D. C. 

Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 

Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

WRAPPERS. Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- 


ets. 
‘Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, Wood. 
Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 
WYANDOTTE—$6anitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandette, Mich.. 
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Slaysman’s No. O. Double Seamer 
Inexpensive Reliable 
This Double Seamer will do the same class 
of work as the more costly machines. 


Especially adapted for double seaming tops 
on filled cans. 


Weight, 150 Ibs. 


Will receive cans up to 74% inches diameter 
by 8 inches high. 


Diameter of tight and loose pulleys, 6x3 
inches. 


Speed, tight and loose pulleys, 600 r. p. m. 


oe WRITE FOR PRICES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
801-11; East Pratt Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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